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The Society 


Incorporated Accountants 


President: Sir RICHARD YEABSLEY, C.B.E., London 


Vice-President: EDWARD BALDRY 


Secretary: I. A. F. CRAIG, O.B.E. 


Deputy Secretary: C. A. EVAN-JONES, M.B.E. 


Offices and Library: 
INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ HALL, TEMPLE PLACE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2 


Members use the designation Incorporated 
Accountant. Fellows may also use the initial 
letters F.S.A.A., and Associates A.S.A.A. 


Admission to membership is by examination 
subject to satisfactory completion of articles of 
clerkship for five years (university graduates 
three years.) Six years’ approved professional 
experience may be accepted in lieu of five years’ 
articles. Exemption from the Preliminary Exam- 
ination is granted on production of certain 
educational certificates. 

Articles may also be integrated with full-time 
study at certain universities. Under this scheme 
a specific university degree and the professional 
qualification can be attained in a total period of 
5} years. 


All candidates must pass the Intermediate and 
Final Examinations, except that graduates under 
the universities scheme are exempted from the 
Society’s Intermediate Examination. 


There are Branches of the Society in Scotland, 
Ireland, Canada, Australia, South Africa and 
Central Africa, and District Societies in all parts 
of England and Wales, Northern Ireland, and 
India. Students’ Societies and Students’ Sections 
operate throughout Great Britain, Northern 
Ireland, and Eire. 


Members of the Society are not allowed to 
seek professional business by advertisements or 
circulars. 


The editorial and contributed articles and notes in ACCOUNTANCY cover a wide range of subjects 
and are selected for their general interest. The views expressed are not necessarily shared by 
the Council of the Society of Incorporated Accountants. 
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Professional Notes 


Ground Frost, Freezing in Places 
EXHORTATION HAS GIVEN way to something more positive. 
The Government, after a series of discussions, has secured 
both the “‘freezing”’ of the prices of nationalised industry 
for periods up to a year ahead and the blessing of the 
major industrial organisations on “price restraint.”” We 
are not yet on Mr. Macmillan’s famous plateau of stable 
prices, but at least he is trying hard to level the way 
ahead. It is, indeed, an achievement to have persuaded 
nationalised industries to put themselves “‘in the red’’ by 
many millions of pounds, and to have induced the 
national associations to urge upon private industry a 
matching of the actions of the State corporations “‘in its 
own as well as the national interest.” 

It does not detract from the achievement to admit that 
the freezing of prices in the nationalised sector of the 


economy, and price restraint in the private sector, do 
not in themselves arrest the inflation. We should not 
forget one of the lessons of war-time price control— 
that if the basic conditions are inflationary, excess 
demand, frustrated in the directions in which prices are 
“artificially” stable, will show itself the more strongly in 
others. And the conditions cannot but be inflationary if 
wages continue to mount. The British Employers’ Con- 
federation was very much to the point when it said in an 
additional statement of its own that “steadiness in prices 
depends on steadiness in costs; and wages are a major 
element in costs.” 

The main statement of the industrial organisations 
was also right in drawing attention to the importance of 
other action by the Government to create the right 
climate on the plateau. ‘““‘The Government’s measures to 
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stop inflation at its source, slow at 
first, appear now to be having some 
effect,” the statement said. The 
announcement, only a little while 
before, that £76 million of the pro- 
mised £100 million of Government 
economies was definitely in prospect 
did not seem a very striking measure 
or one likely to have much anti- 
inflationary effect, especially when 
soon afterwards supplementary esti- 
mates were presented for £29 million. 
But towards the end of last month 
very much larger figures of future 
cuts in Government expenditure were 
seriously talked about. If £400 mil- 
lion, the figure unofficially put 
forward for possible economies in 
the Defence Budget, proved to be 
anywhere near the mark, the effects 
would be far-reaching, even though 
large cuts would take time to mature. 


Rating of Charities 
SEVERAL REFERENCES HAVE recently 
been made in these columns to 
problems arising from the Rating 
and Valuation (Miscellaneous Pro- 
visions) Act, 1955. Section 8, dealing 
with the rates payable by charitable 
and other organisations, is likely to 
cause some difficulty in application 
and some inconsistencies in practice. 
There is a limit placed by the 
Section on rates payable on any 
hereditament occupied for the pur- 
poses of an organisation not estab- 
lished or conducted for profit and 
whose main objects are charitable or 
are otherwise concerned with the 
advancement of religion, education 
or social welfare. For the year 1956/7, 
the rates are limited to those paid in 
1955/6, and in future years the rates 
will be reduced by the same propor- 
tion as they were reduced in 1956/7. 
At any time, however, the rating 
authority may give notice to the 
occupiers that the limitation shall 
cease, or shall be modified as stated 
in the notice, which may be for up to 
three years. The authority also has 
power to reduce or remit the rates 
altogether. These provisions also 


apply to any premises held upon 
trust for use as an almshouse and to 
certain playing fields. 

It can be seen that much is left to 
the discretion of the local authority, 
and practice is likely to vary up and 
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down the country. We should have 
thought that in the interests of uni- 
formity—and uniformity is one of 
the main objects of the new valuation 
—the relief could have been more 
specifically defined and dealt with by 
the Valuation Officers of the Inland 
Revenue by way of adjustment of 
rateable value. 

It would appear that the full 
amounts due according to the new 
valuation list will be debited in the 
rate book, and rate demands will be 
sent out for such amounts. Any 
organisation wishing to claim under 
Section 8 of the Act will have to show 
that there is no profit motive, and no 
doubt the rating authority will re- 
quire to see the accounts of the last 
year. It seems that the decision of the 
rating authority is final, and that 
there is no right of appeal, except by 
way of Court procedure. 

Lack of uniformity in dealing with 
such claims might cause dissatis- 
faction amongst some of the larger 
national organisations qualifying for 
relief, as it could very well happen 
that their premises in different areas 
will be dealt with in different ways. 
The power of the rating authority to 
waive payment altogether is likely to 
create a sense of injustice in areas in 
which the power is not exercised. 
Even if rating authorities interpret 
the Section of the Act in the same 
way, some authorities will serve 
notices of cessation of limitation and 
others will not, and there will be con- 
siderable divergence of practice in 
reducing and remitting rates. 

Apparently, therefore, in the in- 
terests of uniformity and fair treat- 
ment all round, the associations of 
local authorities will need to get 
together to try to agree a common 
line of action. 


Reducing Costs of Production 

HOW TO REDUCE Costs of production 

is the highly topical theme of a slim 

book published by the Institute of 

Cost and Works Accountants.* 
The goal of cost reduction is sign- 


*Cost Reduction. Prepared by the Mid- 
land Section of the Research and Technical 
Committee of the Institute of Cost and 
Works Accountants under the chairmanship 
of C. E. Power, F.c.w.A. Pp. 49. Obtainable 
from the Institute. Price 6s. net. 
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posted, as it were, through various 
routes—some of steeper gradient 
than others. The routes are (i) 
design; (ii) factory organisation and 
methods; (iii) marketing; and (iv) 
finance. Recommendations and 
suggestions are set out in each of 
these directions. Bearing in mind 
that we have here a streamlined 
report rather than a comprehensive 
text-book, the content of the various 
sections is full and thought-pro- 
voking. 

Most hope of reducing costs sub- 
stantially seems to lie in educating 
the designers to cost-consciousness. 
They could give much more thought 
than they now do to saving materials, 
processing and machining costs and 
finishing and packaging charges. 

It is all to the good that attention 
is drawn to some matters that 
ought to be self-evident to manage- 
ment but can easily be overlooked. 
In production planning, for instance, 
the call which investment in stocks 
places upon liquid capital must be 
recognised. Again, there is a timely 
reminder that waste may result as 
easily from the wrong financial 
policy and the unplanned utilisation 
of capital resources as from un- 
necessarily incurring production costs 
in the factory. 

Rather naturally, the cost ac- 
countant is taken in this publication 
to have a particular qualification in 
any co-ordinated plan for cost 
reduction. But it is pointed out, 
rightly, that the interest and en- 
thusiasm of management at the 
highest level is a prerequisite in any 
approach to the problem. Whether 
a cost reduction team should be 
formed and a wholesale campaign 
conducted throughout the business 
is another issue—and the report 
warns against the danger of taking 
this line. On the other hand, every 
single business operation is a possible 
source of economy. Much thought 
must be given to the establishment of 
priorities and to the setting of reason- 
able targets. 

The study group of the Institute of 
Cost and Works Accountants have 
done a good job and a thorough one. 


Examinations 
SIR GRIFFITH WILLIAMS, a former 
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Deputy Secretary of the Ministry of 
Education, read a provocative paper 
entitled Examinations: Do we need 
them? at a recent meeting of the 
Royal Society of Arts. Mr. S. H. 
Wood, C.B., M.c., Educational Ad- 
viser to the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants, writes as follows. 

Sir Griffith’s survey from earliest 
times to the beginning of the present 
century reveals a_ discriminating 
knowledge of medieval education 
and of the impact of the industrial 
revolution on educational thought 
and practice in England, leading in 
1870 to a competitive examination 
for entry to the Civil Service and to 
the proliferation of external school 
examinations. 

The main landmarks in the history 
of the more or less systematised 
school examinations which now pre- 
vail are 1917, when “eight university 
examining bodies were set up to 
examine pupils in the School and 
Higher Certificates,” and the period 
after the second World War when the 
School Certificate, which was award- 
ed as a result of success in a group of 
subjects, was replaced by the General 
Certificate of Education, which is a 
subject and not a group examination. 
The old School Certificate, as Sir 
Griffith remarks, “‘tended to dom- 
inate rather than to follow the 
curriculum”’—a characteristic, it may 
be added, of most external examina- 
tions. The change from the “‘School 
Certificate” to the “General Certifi- 
cate Examination” required each 
professional body to decide in what 
subjects it would require a candidate 
to pass for the purpose of exemption 
from its own Preliminary Examina- 
tion. 

When Sir Griffith discusses what is 
generally known as the “eleven plus 
examination” and when he writes 
about the “secondary modern school” 
he is on dangerous ground. 

On the first point, after saying that 
the precise way in which “children 
are to be selected” for the various 
types of secondary education is still 
being worked out, he makes this 
statement: “But our generation can 
claim credit for having adopted the 
principle that the education of young 
boys and girls shall no longer be 
settled by a competitive test in- 
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Booksellers Association, held at New York. 


volving strenuous preparation and a 
great deal of anxiety and frustra- 
tion.”” Whatever principles this gen- 
eration has adopted, a very large 
number of English “‘Mums,” to say 
nothing of “Dads,” would have 
something blasphemous to say about 
the implied absence of anxiety and 
frustration. A still more remarkable 
statement is this: ‘““The great majority 
of pupils at the secondary stage are in 
modern schools with a leaving age 
of about 16.” The upper “compul- 
sory school age” is 15, though pro- 
vision is made in the Education Act, 
1944, for raising it to 16 in due 


course. It is, fortunately, true that an 
increasing number of boys and girls 
in the secondary modern schools 
stay on after they have reached the 
compulsory age, but it is doubtful 
whether more than one in thirty of 
those leaving the schools are sixteen 
years of age. Moreover, what with 
the urgent need to reduce the size of 
large classes and the present empha- 
sis, as regards both money and 
buildings, on scientific and technolo- 
gical education, it does not look as 
though the school age will be raised 
to 16 for some years to come. 

Sir Griffith is critical of the 
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Ministry of Education because it 
does not give the schools—and he 
must have the secondary modern 
schools particularly in mind—dis- 
cretion in the matter of entering their 
pupils for external examinations 
such as, it is to be presumed, the 
examinations of the Royal Society of 
Arts. 


The London Computer Group— 
THREE OR FOUR months ago there was 
formed the London Computer 
Group. It already has more than 250 
members, drawn from different pro- 
fessions and business activities but 
all with a common interest in elec- 
tronic computers, their design and 
application. Membership is personal: 
members do not represent their 
employers or professional bodies. 
The Group aims at promoting an 
“integrated” approach, providing 
facilities for members, each with 
specialised knowledge and interests, 
to meet and discuss their common 
problems in computer work—scien- 
tist alongside manager, accountant 
alongside engineer, linguist alongside 
actuary. 

The Group will investigate prob- 
lems in the use of computers, by way 
of small study groups, the results of 
whose work will be made available to 
all members. Fourteen such groups 
have so far been planned, and sub- 
jects already chosen for study are the 
application of computers to produc- 
tion control, input/output mechan- 
isms and preparation of prime data, 
and the impact of electronic data 
processing on management control 
and administrative organisation. 

In addition to meetings of the 
study groups, there is to be a general 
meeting on the second Monday of the 
months September, 1956, to March, 
1957 (excluding December). These 
general meetings will be addressed by 
outside speakers. The group will 
publish — probably this month — a 
basic reading list on electronic com- 
puters and their applications and a 
list of courses to be given at Poly- 
technics and colleges in the London 
area in the coming academic year. 


—And its First Convention 
THE FIRST CONVENTION of the Group 
was opened last month by Mr. 
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Dudley W. Hooper, M.A., A.C.A., its 
chairman. Addresses were given by 
Professor B. C. Lemke, PH.D., C.P.A., 
Professor of Accounting in Michigan 
State University, United States of 
America, and by Mr. G. J. Mills, 
A.C.LS., who is well known for his 
association with Lyons Electronic 
Office (““LEO”’). 

Professor Lemke in his address on 
The Effects of Data-Processing on 
Accounting said that the outstanding 
characteristic of an electronic digital 
computer was its capacity to process 
data at speeds many times faster than 
was possible by earlier methods. In 
addition it could do many jobs at a 
lower cost. Hence it offered, firstly, 
the solution of problems that pre- 
viously, because of the limited time 
available between the arising of the 
problem and the need for the deci- 
sion, were insoluble, and secondly, 
the extension of the point at which 
large-scale enterprises ceased to be 
efficient because of the breakdown of 
communication and control. 

A large part of the saving in 
clerical cost would be, said Professor 
Lemke, in the routine arithmetical 
area of accounting—in such degree 
that for the time being the computer 
was unlikely to be applied to the 
assembly area, in which the in- 
formation was marshalled into finan- 
cial and costing heads, for in that 
area the financial gains to be made 
were relatively small. 

The biggest effect on accounting 
was likely to be in the area of report 
and review. An electronic computer 
could produce reports of the present 
type more quickly and in more varied 
forms. It also made possible the 
production of new reports, and would 
thus probably reduce the amount of 
guesswork necessary at present in 
management. However, the use of 
computers was also likely to elimi- 
nate intermediate results and would 
break down the separation of 
function that was the basis of 
internal check. It would in conse- 
quence remove two of the main com- 
ponents of current audit practice: 
indeed, it was not at present clear 
how audit practice would change 
under the impact of integrated data- 
processing using an electronic com- 
puter. 
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The title of Mr. Mills’s address 
was Electronics in the Office. He 
discussed in detail the practical 
application of LEO to three prob- 
lems—payroll; the invoicing, des- 
patching and controlling of cake sales 
to retailers throughout the United 
Kingdom; and the ordering and 
supplying of teashops in the Greater 
London area. He described how 
some of the work had been organised 
before LEO undertook it, how LEO 
coped with it and the benefits 
resulting. The factors upon which the 
effective use of a computer depended 
were: firstly, defining the problem; 
secondly, defining the answers re- 
quried and the form of the answers; 
thirdly, organising and simplifying 
the preliminary handling of the data; 
and finally, programming the com- 
puter. 

The Joint Honorary Secretaries of 
the London Computer Group are 
Mr. A. J. Bray, M.A., A.C.A., and Mr. 
J. P. Hough, A.c.A., of 194 Coleman 
Street, London, E.C.2. 


A Tax on Spending? 

PERHAPS ONE OF the most significant 
passages in the booklet Towards 
Equality, published last month by the 
Labour Party as an instalment of its 
reconsideration of policy, is fourteen 
lines on the subject of an expenditure 
tax. “The aim of such a tax,” it is 
stated, “‘would be both to check 
spending out of capital gains and 
capital and at the same time to 
encourage saving.’ The booklet 
continues: 


Since it is only for a wealthy minority 
that spending power differs at all 
greatly from income, the tax would be 
confined simply to surtax payers, and 
levied in place of surtax. Like surtax, 
it would be progressive in character, 
but assessed upon spending instead 
of income. It would also be an 
alternative way of taxing spending 
financed by capital gains. These pro- 
posals for an expenditure tax have 
only recently been put forward. 
There is much to be said for them in 
principle, but we cannot say without 
further investigation whether they 
would be practicable; still less can we 
commit ourselves to adopting them. 


These few sentences certainly con- 
tain nothing of a positive nature: a 
vaguer “policy” statement could 
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hardly have been framed. But it is 
important that the idea of an ex- 
penditure tax has been, even very 
guardedly, approved in principle and 
has also been publicly ventilated in 
this way by the party of the Oppo- 
sition, which apparently is studying 
the idea more closely. 

The expenditure tax has a long 
lineage in economic theory, but the 
most complete and original case for 
it appeared only in the last few 
months in a book by Mr. Nicholas 
Kaldor, the Cambridge economist 
who was one of the three signatories 
—and, it is said, practically the sole 
author—of the minority report of the 
recent Royal Commission. His book 
(An Expenditure Tax, pp. 249. Allen 
and Unwin, price 18s. net) is an 
elaborate and accomplished essay in 
economics which, starting from some 
closely-reasoned discussion of the 
nature of income—going to prove 
that no foolproof measure of income 
can be devised, for taxation or other 
purposes—is largely devoted to an 
attack upon income taxation. Taxes 
on income are found, in a pene- 
trating and ingenious argument, to 
penalise saving, enterprise and the 
supply of work, to encourage evasion 
and to lead inevitably to the labyrinth 
of rules and counter-rules from which 
we now suffer. 

The method of assessment advo- 
cated by Mr. Kaldor is based on the 
“capital change” or “variation in 
funds” method. The essentials of the 
tax return would be: 

(1) Bank balances and cash at £ 
beginning of year .. - 

(2) Income subject to presen 
income tax plus bequests, 

gifts, etc. - ee 
(3) Money borrowed or received 

in repayment of loans 
(4) Sales of investments (includ- 

ing houses) 


Total receipts 
Less 
(5) Money lent or paid in repay- 
ment of loans - 
(6) Purchases of investments (in- 
cluding houses) - ie 
(7) Bank balances and cash at 
end of year 


Gross expenditure .. 
(1-4) less (5-7) 
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Less 

(8) Exempted expenditure 

(9) Allowance for spreading of 
expenditure on durable goods 

Add 

(10) Proportion of expenditure 
on durable goods incurred in 
previous years and charge- 
able in current year . . 


Chargeable expenditure 


We have found that, on impact, 
the proposal for an expenditure tax 
produces the general reaction that it 
is impracticable. But second and 
closer thoughts seem often to be that 
there is nothing in an assessment of 
the type set out by Mr. Kaldor to 
make the tax unworkable admini- 
stratively. Here, certainly, is an 
idea that deserves examination by all 
those who are disturbed at the 
inequities, confusions and com- 
plexities of our system of income 
taxation: the Labour Party need 
have no proprietary rights, certainly 
at such a preliminary stage. 


Pioneer Associations of Accountants 
1—Italy 

THE INTEREST SHOWN by the prosper- 
ous Italian maritime republics in 
public accountancy may be traced 
back to a very early date. In 1164 
Milan employed skilled accountants 
to control the finances of the Com- 
mune, the Ducal Palace, and the 
Cathedral vestry. Accountants were 
held in high esteem in medieval 
Florence, Pisa and Genoa for their 
administrative and financial abilities. 

With such a background it is not 
surprising that Italy should have pro- 
duced the first association of account- 
ants—the Collegio dei Raxonati, 
founded in Venice in 1581, less than a 
hundred years after publication of 
Pacioli’s epoch-making treatise on 
double-entry book-keeping. Mem- 
bership was at first confined to 
Venetians who had been resident in 
the city for at least five years. Later, 
in 1596, the rule was relaxed to allow 
admission of strangers. 

The College prospered, and by 
1669 it had attained the status of a 
powerful craft guild, membership of 
which was obligatory before an 
accountant could function success- 
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fully. Candidates had to obtain from 
the magistrate a declaration of their 
fitness to enter the profession, and 
served an apprenticeship for six 
years in the office of a public account- 
ant. The commission of examiners, 
consisting of 45 persons, of whom 
30 were accountants, conducted a 
preliminary examination, and suc- 
cessful candidates then appeared 
before a panel consisting of the con- 
trollers of the College and five 
“learned merchants of the city.” If 
he managed to win over a three- 
fourths majority of this body, the 
aspirant was granted his certificate. 


A rather later society was that of 
the Milan accountants, whose Col- 
lege was established in 1739, and 
opened six years later, after the 
approval of the Senate had been ob- 
tained. Members, who enjoyed legal 
recognition, were required to have a 
knowledge of Latin, economics, 
commerce, arithmetic, and public 
affairs, and were elected after serving 
an apprenticeship of six years. 

Some points of difference are to be 
noted between the Venetian and 
Milan societies. The minimum age of 
admission to the Collegio dei Rax- 
onati—established under State pro- 
tection—was twenty-four. Milan 
fixed the minimum age at twenty- 
five and the accountants formed their 
own private institution. The 18th 
century Milanese Government, it 
appears, was unwilling to open the 
way to “interference” by the College 
in State affairs. However, in 1748, 
there was an official ruling that cer- 
tain public appointments should be 
held only by members of the College. 
At about the same time the State 
established a scale of charges for 
professional services rendered by 
accountants. 

Eventually the Milan accountants 
attained a very high status, and the 
privileges they enjoyed aroused 
jealousy. Before many years had 
passed rivals succeeded in having the 
College suppressed. 

In future issues of ACCOUNTANCY 
we propose publishing further Pro- 
fessional Notes on the associations 
of accountants that pioneered the 
way in establishing the accountancy 
profession in other countries abroad. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Office in Full Employment 


employment are interlocking and cumulative. 

Their broad outlines are becoming apparent but it 
will be a long time before any close assessment will be 
possible. Plans for future action can be based upon little 
in the way of precise data. In no sector is this more 
apparent than in that of office organisation—a matter 
concerning accountants closely, both in their domestic 
affairs and in their service to their clients. The pace of 
documentation about office organisation increases, but 
the gap between theory and practice remains a formidable 
one. 

Office organisation and routine is something of a 
Cinderella in the industrial and commercial scene. In the 
past office labour was always fairly freely available, so 
long as the black coat or the white collar retained its 
status as a badge of social standing, and it was easy 
enough to go on from year to year recruiting staff, 
however wastefully, ad hoc. Now the pattern is changing, 
and changing very quickly. Young people are in short 
supply in almost every activity: the office now has to 
compete for its recruits with a much wider range of work 
than ever before. The social value of a black coat cannot 
stand indefinitely in the face of wages of the kind that 
industry has been paying since the war. So clerical 
salaries have risen too. The figures given in the Office 
Management Association’s publication, Clerical Salaries 
Analysis, recently published (and further noted on page 
328 of this issue), provide a comprehensive picture of the 
salary structure as it varies from occupation to occupa- 
tion and from area to area. They show a median figure 
for male junior clerks, under twenty, in the City of Lon- 
don of £5 a week; where the same purely “office boy” 
type of work is done by men over twenty, the median is 
£8 13s. and the upward range is to well beyond £9. 
Senior clerks in the City, doing the most responsible 
work of their offices, show a median of £15 18s., a fi- 
gure which emphasises how dramatically the shortage of 
recruits has altered the pre-war pattern of remuneration, 
when the difference between junior and senior salaries 
was considerably more than it is today. 

Most people know all this as common experience, but 
statistical evidence is still valuable, and the Clerical 
Salaries Analysis, which has far more statistics than this 
summary extract might suggest (presented, incidentally, 
with much more respect for good statistical practice than 
is common in such studies) can be useful as well as in- 
teresting to all who are concerned with office pay. It 
contains, too, aclerical job grading schedule, which as well 
as explaining the basis upon which the survey was made, 
ought to stimulate many employers into a reassessment of 
their clerical structure. For pay is only one aspect of the 
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matter. The change in supply and demand, and the 
steeply rising salary bill it has produced, has greatly 
increased interest in the possibilities of rationalisation in 
office work. The British Council for Productivity, as 
stated in a progress report issued last month, is 
“progressively turning its attention .. . to fields like 
office work.” A recent British Institute of Management 
pamphlet, The Measuring of Work in the Office (price 
4s. net), provides an outline summary of some of the 
methods of work study together with a list of further 
reading for those who are prompted to go further into 
the subject. Employers who are ripe for graduation from 
laissez-faire in office management will find it a very 
helpful signpost. 

Such employers, though far more numerous than 
could have been expected twenty years ago, are still few 
enough. If common experience is familiar with the 
difficulty of recruiting junior clerks it knows even better 
the pressure of under-staffing at all levels, which leaves 
little time and no energy for thinking “around” the office. 
It is impossible to guess how far it is this pressure of the 
daily round, how far inertia, and how far distrust of the 
newfangled, that prevents much greater rationalising of 
office techniques. Whatever their varying contributions, 
work study in offices moves more slowly than it might. 
But the double spur of the salary bill and staff shortage is 
pressing harder, and the uncountable offices up and down 
the country that welter still in unorganised inefficiency are 
steadily being reduced in number. 

There are already businesses in London whose rate of 
expansion is strictly controlled by the number of girl 
machinists that can be recruited—and at a different level 
again, as The Times has lately pointed out, the difficulties 
of office cleaning are becoming formidable. As the 
general manager sees the time approaching when he will 
have to fill his own inkpot as well as retract his own 
ballpoint the office will receive more and more scientific 
attention. The clerk as such has never enjoyed either the 
romanticised admiration so easily accorded to brawny 
manual labour or the respect earned in their different 
ways by the craftsman and by the professions. Black 
coats have had a certain restricted social prestige only 
and that is being rapidly lost. “School leavers” will be 
coming forward in unprecedented numbers over the next 
few years. That will give at least temporary and partial 
relief. And it may yet turn out that full employment is not 
as permanent as it has seemed since the war. Yet it is 
certainly possible—some would say probable—that in 
the office of the future the successors of today’s clerks, 
fewer in number and with some degree of automation as 
their assistant, will achieve in scarcity value a higher 
standing than they have known before. 
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Now! MIGROFILMING 
AT FAR LESS COST! 
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Burroughs Micro-Twin 
combines microfilm 
recorder and reader 
in one unit 


MICROFILMING provides a modern, compact record- 
keeping system giving continuous savings in time, 
work, money—and in valuable office space. 

Hitherto, it has meant having two machines: a 
recorder, for filming documents, and a reader, for 
referring to them. 

Now, the Burroughs Micro-Twin* cuts the cost of 
equipment. It combines recorder and reader in one 
compact precision unit, so that you have the com- 
plete cycle of microfilming at your finger-tips. Yet it costs 
less than you would expect to pay for the recorder alone, This 
low cost is made possible by the ingenious design of the 
Micro-Twin. 

Recording is rapid and easy. Both sides of a document can 
be photographed at once, or one side only. Film is economized. 

To refer to documents, turn the control knob to “read.” 
The same lens is used for both recording and reading. Docu- 
ments are shown on the viewing screen full-size or larger, 
sharp and legible even in broad daylight. 

The exclusive indexing meter, the latest development in 
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rapid document location, eliminates unguided searching for 
filmed records. As many as 999 locations may be indexed for 
each 100-foot roll of film. Any document image may be 
located in a matter of seconds. Facsimile prints can be made 
on the spot, without a dark room. 

The new Burroughs Micro-Twin thus brings you the ad- 
vantages of microfilming at far lower cost than before. 

Visit your nearest Burroughs office for a demonstration. 
Head Office: Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, 356-366 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 

* British-made for Burroughs by G. B. Equipments Ltd., to Bell & Howell design. 


<jurroughs MICRO-TWIN 


FOR LOW-COST MICROFILMING 
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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE | 


ee TRAINING At the C.A. and S.A.A. Examinations Students of the 
a or the examinations of the 
INSTITUTE AND SOCIETY Metropolitan College have gained more than 
Association of Certified 
and Corporate Accomm |} PVR SUCCESSES 
Institute of Cost and Works 
yeoman - and more than 350 HONOURS, Prizes and Medals 
Chartered Institute of including 


BSeEoon, & LLB. (Lond) 06 FIRST PLACES 
wasiiiiiaanians 38 SECOND PLACES 


MANAGEMENT 5 
[| See 65 Third and Fourth Places 
The Metropolitan ae provides * * * 
expert postal tuition for the above " = 
: ich j * * WRITE TODAY for a free copy of the College ‘‘Accountancy”’ Prospectus 
cy mee her do gs Sarna to the Secretary (A3), METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS, OR CALL: 
30 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E€.C.4. (Telephone: City 6874). 


fj Full particulars on application. 
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The relative advantages of expanding through a branch and through 
a subsidiary are examined. 


Branch or Subsidiary ? 


by R. S. Pereira, A.S.A.A. 


THE EXPANSION OF an industrial or trading organisation 
creates many problems: the provision of further working 
capital, the appointment and promotion of staff, the 
location of new sites. Not the least of the problems, how- 
ever, is the legal form the expansion should take. In 
particular, is it preferable for the additional production 
and trading to be conducted by a subsidiary—using the 
word in a general and not strictly legal sense—or by a 
branch? 

In choosing between branches and subsidiaries the 
factors to be considered may be summarised as: 

1. the commercial or sales factor; 

2. the secretarial factor, or administration and legal 

technicalities ; 

. accounting procedures; 
. taxation aspects; 
. financial considerations; 
. comparative costs. 


Nn WwW 


The Sales Factor 

Firstly, what is the reaction when the trading unit 
enlarges the range of its products? Branch trading per- 
mits the new product to carry some, at least, of the good- 
will of the existing products, especially if the new product 
has something in common with them. The link between 
subsidiary and main unit can consist either of the 
retention of some distinguishing part of the name of the 
concern or by making known the connection in adver- 
tisements, on letter headings and in other such ways. The 
case for subsidiaries, so far as the sales factor is con- 
cerned, may be summarised thus: (1) it allows experi- 
mental merchandising without jeopardising the existing 
trading unit and (2) it permits the creation of a separate 
goodwill that may possibly be profitably disposed of at a 
later date. 

If a new area is to be developed those in favour of the 
branch form of organisation are likely to argue that the 
existing goodwill can be extended quite easily—extension 
is invariably easier than creation—and that to extend it 
normally redounds to the advantage of the existing sales 
goodwill. Chain stores may be taken as a simple illus- 
tration of the thesis. In favour of the use of a subsidiary, 
it will be contended that local colour can be used and 
local prestige may thus be gained. But there is the danger 
that ““XYZ (Ruritania) Ltd.” may irk Ruritanian cus- 
tomers: “‘Ruritanian Razors Ltd.’ may be preferable. 

Occasionally, expansion goes hand-in-hand with the 
adoption of a new sales technique. For example, a manu- 


facturing concern may expand by ceasing to sell to 
wholesalers, instead selling directly to retailers or even to 
consumers. The change may entail the introduction of 
new sales unit quantities, the engaging of specialist sales- 
men and the establishment of further selling centres. 
Possibly another branch may cope quite efficiently with 
these developments. But a subsidiary would enable a new 
name—which might also be a more appropriate one—to 
be introduced, so avoiding the antagonism of competitors 
and displaced agents. 

When an existing business is taken over, the effect upon 
sales depends largely on the goodwill of the absorbed 
business and the purpose of the transaction. To retain the 
business as a subsidiary is likely to be preferable, from the 
point of view of the impact effect upon sales, than to 
create it into a branch. 

The subsidiary may well be preferred, however, if new 
selling techniques are to be adopted or members of the 
sales staff are to be rewarded by being made directors. 
The rewards of a directorship without a pay increase may 
to the knowledgeable person seem somewhat illusory but 
to many commercially-minded men the prestige of the 
office far outweighs any of its liabilities. 

An enlargement of sales in the name of the one con- 
cern, following absorption of the business as a branch, 
may have cumulative effects—by the increased prestige it 
brings. On the other hand, there is some danger that the 
consumer may begin to feel that too much is being done 
under the one roof—and sales resistance may result. 
Similarly, specialist subsidiaries, even if linked publicly 
with an existing concern, may be welcomed simply be- 
cause they specialise. 

From the supplier’s viewpoint expansion by way of 
branch instead of subsidiary brings a measure of security 
but may also bring a more impersonal relationship. It 
enables the purchasing officer to obtain better financial 
terms—for example, either by extended credit or by 
special quantity discounts. However, supplies and ser- 
vices can often be obtained for subsidiaries through the 
agency of the main trading unit. 


The Secretarial Factor 

It is generally accepted that administrative problems are 
usually simpler when the form of organisation is the 
branch than they are when it is the subsidiary—even if 
the products are quite diverse. For there is an almost 
natural tendency for branches to work in sympathy with 
the main unit, whilst subsidiaries tend to assert their 
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independence. The staff of a subsidiary feel themselves 
apart from the parent or main unit—how remotely 
depends on the personality of the directors, among other 
factors. Friction may result, for example, when materials 
and equipment are moved between the units, or central 
expenses apportioned or staff transferred. Nevertheless, 
if it is restrained and intelligent, this independence may 
be of value to the organisation. 

The establishment and maintenance of a subsidiary 
calls for extra care and expense. Separate accounts must 
be prepared and audited. Books of account, even if only 
token ones, must be written up. A separate bank account 
is necessary. Additional “‘statutory’”’ meetings are re- 
quired, even if they are merely a matter of form. Meetings, 
in turn, need minutes, notices and returns and additional 
signatures of busy men. Since the subsidiary is a 
separate legal person, attention may have to be paid 
to inter-group contracts and arrangements relating to 
guarantees, securities, hire of equipment, pooling of 
sales and sharing of central expenses. 


Accounting Procedures 

The consolidation of the accounts of a subsidiary with 
those of the parent concern is more complicated than the 
amalgamation of branch returns. Further, costing com- 
parisons may be affected adversely—for example, if the 
results of the subsidiary are closely controlled to satisfy 
a particular end. Conversely, the use of the branch may 
lead to costing lethargy—for example, in a branch 
responsible for the making or merchandising of several 
articles, too much attention may be paid to the results 
of the branch, as distinct from the results of the several 
products. Similarly, there may be laxity in the proper 
allocation of overheads. 


Taxation Aspects 


A branch is treated as one taxable entity with the main 
unit for purposes of income tax unless it can be estab- 
lished (a question of fact) that distinct trades are carried 
on. For purposes of profits tax the branch is amalga- 
mated in any event with the main unit. In contrast, a 
subsidiary must be treated as a separate taxable unit for 
both income tax and profits tax: grouping is possible for 
profits tax if, but only if, 75 per cent. of the Ordinary 
issued capital is owned by the parent, but once the choice 
for grouping has been made it is irrevocable. For practical 
purposes and in similar circumstances grouping for in- 
come tax is now permissible by means of subvention 
payments if one of the companies has suffered a loss. For 
profits tax, therefore, losses may be accorded immediate 
relief; furthermore exemption or abatement will be 
available on the profits of the subsidiary if not more than 
£2,000 a year (for exemption) and £12,000 a year (for 
abatement). It is important to note that if a subsidiary 
is not grouped with its parent, either out of choice or 
through the statutory limitation of shareholding, any 
dividend it pays to the parent will result in extra profits 
tax becoming payable. 

However, under Clause 25 of the Finance Bill a 


grouping notice may not be given if either of the parties - 


is not trading or is not resident. If one of the parties has 
its income apportioned to members for surtax purposes 
for an accounting period, the Bill would invalidate a 
grouping notice, for that period. 

Both the law and the Inland Revenue practice require 
profits on inter-group sales to be treated as such when the 
sale is made within the group. The advantage thus ob- 
tained by the branch form of organisation is offset, 
however, by the adoption of consignment trading between 
parent and subsidiary, for the premature tax liability 
may thus be deferred. 

If strictly applied, the provisions relating to industrial 
buildings allowances may preclude an allowance for a 
subsidiary within a group, though the allowances would 
be granted if the building belonged to a branch. Consider, 
for example, a group comprising a manufacturing com- 
pany and a selling company. The second company buys 
and stores finished goods emanating from the first. The 
structure used for the purpose does not legally qualify for 
industrial buildings allowances. Extra tax work may arise 
from inter-group transfers of assets, particularly if such 
assets are transferred at written-down values. 

On the other hand, the subsidiary possesses a taxation 
advantage over the branch if there is trading overseas. 
The existence of an oversea branch—assuming it is a 
trading branch and not merely a depot to facilitate 
oversea buying—will cause the home company to be 
liable to both foreign tax and United Kingdom tax on the 
branch profits, subject to double taxation relief. The sub- 
mission of branch accounts for tax purposes may also 
lead to searching questions from the respective taxation 
authorities, particularly in regard to the division of 
profits. A special subsidiary, formed for the purpose of 
being a barrier between the oversea taxing authority and 
the home company, may obviate these enquiries and, if 
established as resident overseas, will avoid United King- 
dom tax on profits earned abroad. The establishment of 
an oversea subsidiary resident abroad is, however, sub- 
ject to the conditions of Section 468 of the Income Tax 
Act of 1952; and Section 469 also should not be over- 
looked, on the question of pricing sales and purchases 
between home and oversea units. 

A recent case in this connection—Marshall Richards 
Machine Co. Ltd. v. Jewitt, decided on May 11, 1956, in 
Chancery Division—illustrates an important aspect of 
trading losses sustained abroad. It will be recalled that 
oversea branch losses are automatically allowed for 
United Kingdom tax purposes. The losses of subsidiaries, 
regardless of whether they are controlled here or abroad, 
are not available for relief. In the decided case the tax- 
payer, a United Kingdom trading company, formed a 
wholly-owned subsidiary in the United States of America 
to act as its agents there. Apparently it was found 
advantageous to form a subsidiary as otherwise a 
representative would have been hampered by having to 
clear all his business through the United States Govern- 
ment. An agreement was made between parent and 
subsidiary for the payment of an agency commission of 
5 per cent. and an annual contribution of $25,000, or 
more if required, towards the running costs of the 
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American subsidiary. This annual contribution was to be 
treated as a payment on account of commission and if 
in excess of the commission earned in any one year the 
excess was to be carried forward. For several years the 
commission was considerably less than the annual con- 
tribution, but the taxpayer sought to deduct for tax pur- 
poses the payments made. Upjohn, J., held that the pay- 
ments enabled the subsidiary to meet its obligations and 
continue in existence and were advances of a capital 
nature. Consequently such payments were not available 
for taxation purposes. 

Until the Finance Act of 1954 (Section 17) it was pos- 
sible to promote and liquidate a subsidiary in which the 
parent’s holding was from 75 per cent. to 100 per cent., as 
a means of saving income tax. The closing of this loop- 
hole has at the same time given relief to genuine recon- 
structions, including the conversion of a subsidiary to a 
branch and vice versa. 

When a new activity is commenced the treatment of its 
trading results for income tax depends on the legal form 
assumed by the activity. The form may be one of three: 
(a) extension to the existing trade; (b) a trade additional 
to the taxpayer; (c) a new taxpayer—a subsidiary. For 
(a) the resu!ts will be included with those relating to the 
former trade. For (6) and (c) the results are taxed 
separately. The table shows the comparison: 


(a) (6) (c) 
Profits/losses Taxed on Taxed on Taxed on 
—Tax basis continuing commence- commence- 
basis ment basis ment basis 
Reliefs for 100 per cent. 100 per cent. 100 per cent. 
losses immediate (+) set-off relief— 
set-off * (Section 142)* subvention 
payment if 
subsidiary is 
a “U.K. 
profits tax” 
subsidiary* 
First income January | Varies according to com- 
tax payments _ next after mencement and accounting 
April5 dates but legally by April 5 
following following commencement. 
year-end. 


*Full relief for loss would be given only if there were sufficient 
profits. 


It will be noted that under (5) reliefs for losses may 
amount to more than 100 per cent. In Scales v. Thompson 
(1927) 13 T.C. 83, Rowlatt, J., held that whether a limited 
company engaged in shipowning and underwriting con- 
stituted one business or two separate businesses was a 
question of fact, and that in that case there was evidence 
on which the Commissioners could come to their decision 
that two businesses were carried on. 


Example 
Existing branch A, profits for the calendar years: 1954, 
£12,000; 1955, £18,000; 1956, £20,000. 

New branch B commenced trading January 1, 1956: loss 
for calendar year 1956, £2,000. 
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Assessments Branch A Branch B* Net 
1955/56 £12,000 (—) £500 £11,500 
1956/57 £18,000 (—) £2,000 £16,000 
1957/58 £20,000 (—) £2,000 £18,000 
£50,000 — £4,500 £45,500 


*losses excluding 
capital allowances 


If branch A sustained losses and branch B made a profit 
in its commencing year there would of course be no Section 
142 advantage. 


Financial Considerations 

Financial considerations may often mean that no choice 
between branch and subsidiary can be exercised—for 
example, if two trading units start a new activity in 
partnership or a business that is taken over contains 
minority interests. However, in such circumstances it is 
still possible for an arrangement to be made that includes 
the activities of the new section as a branch, the results of 
which are quite legally transferred to the special 
subsidiary. 

For example, A Ltd. (processors of a raw material), 
and B Ltd. (manufacturers of the material), might decide 
on a joint venture on a 50:50 basis. The joint venture, 
according to the circumstances, may be done in one of at 
least three ways. Firstly, a separate company may be 
formed to run the venture. Secondly, a separate company, 
still jointly owned by A Ltd., and B Ltd., may be formed 
merely to receive income from a special branch set up by 
one of the participants to conduct the joint venture, an 
agreement being entered into by the parties to this 
effect. Thirdly, another branch may be set up by one of 
the parties, say A Ltd., the return of the other party from 
the joint venture being in the form of loan interest, the 
rate of which would vary according to its share of the 
profit of the branch. 


Comparative Costs 

The additional costs of the subsidiary, as compared with 
the branch, may be summarised under two headings— 
establishment and maintenance. Establishment expenses 
comprise in the main: (a) incorporation costs; (6) 
possible extra tax liabilities or earlier payments of tax 
liabilities; (c) possible additional stamp duties—for 
example, on the transfers of fixed assets—but it should 
be noted that relief for stamp duty between a parent 
company and a subsidiary may be obtained under Section 
42 of the Finance Act, 1930, as amended by Section 50 of 
the Finance Act, 1938; and (d) possible special legal 
costs for the preparation of trading agreements and the 
like. The maintenance expenses may be summarised as: 
(a) the costs of preparing legal accounts, including addi- 
tional audit charges (though by careful planning these 
additional charges can be made very small or even 
eliminated) and annual returns; (b) the costs of legal 
formalities required under the Companies Act, such as 
meetings; and (c) possible additional book-keeping 
costs. 
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A paper read before Professor F. Sewell Bray’s Seminar at Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Hall, London. 


The American Accountant 


Notes on His Work and Training 


by W. T. Baxter, B.com., C.A. 


Professor of Accounting, London School of Economics, University of London 


FEW PEOPLE ARE more annoying than the man who tells 
one all about France on the strength of his week-end at 
Boulogne. I am very much aware that even a three- 
month visit to America is wholly inadequate for a 
survey of accounting there. So | apologise in advance for 
the faults of my paper. In mitigation, | would plead that 
first impressions are sometimes the clearest; and also 
that my faulty interpretation may spur on someone more 
knowledgeable to do better. 

In the main, accounting in America is of course very 
like accounting in Britain, both in scope and in working 
standards. But there are some rather surprising con- 
trasts, which I shall try to describe. You will perhaps 
feel that one or two of the contrasts point to differences 
between the medium-scale and large-scale in business, 
rather than to differences between countries. I agree; 
there may have been nothing distinctively American in 
these matters—unless it was the extraordinarily friendly 
and open way in which a stranger like myself was shown 
things that elsewhere might well have been deemed 
confidential. 


The Professional Accountant 
From the standpoint of professional organisation, what 
strikes the British accountant on reaching U.S.A. is that 
his American colleague does not obviously bear the 
stamp of such-and-such a professional body. In America, 
it is the State, and not a professional body, that gives the 
beginner his certificate of competence. In some States, he 
may be free (as happily his counterpart still is in Britain) 
to act as a public accountant even if he has not passed the 
scrutiny of any panel of examiners.* To call himself a 
Certified Public Accountant (C.P.A.), however, he must 
satisfy a State Board. So, unlike his British counterpart, 
he need make no delicate decision concerning which 
letters to add to his name; but he may have to choose 
between the C.P.A. of different States (whose require- 


*There is some tendency to restrict public auditing to C.P.A.s 
and diminishing groups of “public” or “‘registered’’ accountants— 
known as P.A.s and R.P.A.s. But public book-keeping and the 
preparation of tax returns may still be open to all. 


ments vary greatly in such matters as preliminary educa- 
tion and length of practical training). Again unlike his 
British counterpart, the chances are high of his first 
taking a university degree, either in commerce or in less 
specialised subjects. 

In Britain, we accept the need for prolonged practical 
experience as something above question; none of our big 
accounting bodies will admit members who lack such 
experience, and most insist on the experience being 
obtained with a practising auditor, usually under articles. 
In America, however, the stress appears to lie more on 
examination and less on experience. Some of the State 
Boards do not demand any experience. Other Boards— 
and this group covers the large majority of entrants— 
do expect the beginner to train in a C.P.A.’s office; but he 
does not take articles, and his training period may be as 
short as one or two years. The British visitor is left won- 
dering whether this training is too brief—but also whether 
he has perhaps been a trifle complacent in not thinking 
more critically about his own long years of articles or 
equivalent service. Perhaps the most surprising thing in 
the American Institute’s booklet /nformation for C.P.A. 
Candidates is an analysis, by the Educational Director, 
of the examination performance of candidates with and 
without practical experience. The men with experience 
have done better than those without it—but the gap seems 
to be much smaller than we should have supposed: 

Specifically, the studies indicate that a higher percentage 
of college graduates who have about two years of ex- 
perience pass the Auditing examination on the first 
attempt and second attempt than do college graduates 
without experience. Also, the studies show that a higher 
percentage of candidates with two or three years of 
experience pass the examination in Accounting Practice 
than of those who do not have such experience. The same 
conclusion holds to a lesser degree for Theory, but there 
is no apparent effect on performance in the Commercial 
Law examination. 


The Director continues: 


Based on these statistics, we find that the candidates who 
do best are those who have completed a college course 
of study with a major in accounting; have had about two 
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The British Institute of Management 


ANNOUNCE A REPORT ON 


INVOICING METHODS 


produced and compiled under 
the direction of a special committee 


set up by 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT 
AND 


THE OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


and 


A REPORT ON 


THE MEASURING OF 
WORK IN THE OFFICE 


produced under the guidance 
of a special committee consisting of 


the representatives of 


THE OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT 


THE INSTITUTE OF 
COST AND WORKS ACCOUNTANTS 


Research leading to these reports was made possible by a grant to the British 
Institute of Management from funds derived from United States economic aid. 
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INVOICING METHODS 


As increasing or fluctuating demand for goods or services creates a 
strain on any invoicing department, efficiency demands that invoicing 
methods are kept constantly under review. Failure to do so in a 
thriving business invariably results in disruption of the organization 
as a whole. 

Since the invoice is a basic document of clerical procedure which 
can affect not only the servicing of customers’ orders but also stock 
control, production, sales forecasting and management accountancy 
generally, it is regrettable that no guide to invoicing methods has 
existed. With the increasing use of modern highly-mechanized 
systems, often complex in operation and expensive to install, it is a 
matter of some urgency that managers should have access to a fully 
comprehensive, authoritative and independent source of information 
from which they can judge for themselves what method of invoicing 
is best suited to their particular needs. 

To meet this situation a special committee of acknowledged experts 
in the field of office management was set up by the British Institute of 
Management and the Office Management Association and charged 
with the task of producing such a work of reference. With the full co- 
operation of twenty-six leading United Kingdom firms and members 
of the Office Appliance and Business Equipment Trades Association, 
this committee directed the compilation and production of InvoIc- 
ING METHODS which, as the list of contents shows, is the most 
comprehensive, authoritative and practical guide to the subject yet 
published in this country. 

The descriptions of the different invoicing methods, in which 
attention is paid to their relative advantages and disadvantages, are 
supported by very detailed accounts of their application in various 
sizes and types of undertakings. From these case-studies the reader can 
learn exactly how the leading firms of many industries carry out their 
invoicing processes. As a further aid to understanding and to enhance 
its practical value, the book is profusely illustrated with carefully 
chosen photographs and line drawings of forms and equipment 
referred to in the text. 

INVOICING METHODS has been expressly designed by experts to 
assist all persons concerned with, or in control of, invoicing in every 
type of organization and because of its scope and authority is bound 
to be regarded as the standard work on the subject for many years to 
come. It is therefore essential reading for all accountants, office 
managers, company secretaries, sales managers and clerical methods 
specialists —in that it will explain to them and stimulate their thinking 
about alternative and improved methods of invoicing in their own 
concerns and provide criteria by which the efficiency of their own 
practice can be judged. 
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THE MEASURING OF MANAGEMENT 
WORK IN THE OFFICE This publication, which was fi 


Part 10, originally written for 
Management Association, is th 


The measuring of work has undoubtedly proved its value in the atic 
Management Association of 


SIMPLE METHODS OF MEASURING OFFICE WORK — 
Simple timing - Averaging - Activity sampling-Mechanical and other aidsto trent copy/ies of MANAGEMI 
measurement- Dealing with unmeasured work BIM members) 


| factory, and in these days of rising administrative costs and shortage age sar Progr megcamyt a 8 
Pe a of labour the advantages of any ear designed to improve the practice and equipment. 
ee efficiency of the office cannot be ignored. The importance of measur- An attempt is made to touch 
Le ing office work was emphasized over thirty years ago by W. H. ment and fundamental matter 
iS os : ’ a" d . The introduction describes 1 
Bt ky om Leffingwell in Office Management—Its Principles and Practice. The 
ae wes 2 : , . $a : the office, comparing and cont 
2 a _ ; techniques so well described in that classic, since improved and is concerned with the plannin; 
mei a 4 supplemented by developments in the field of work study, are today the kind and number of staff 
ee practised by many progressive industrial and commercial under- popes Des. the —— 
iy an takings and government departments. a ee eee ee 
ee ; , . — systems must be selected and ir 
he Produced under the guidance of a special committee consisting of Benes Ot ceed 08 dicen tested 
- representatives of the British Institute of Management, the Office (typing, indexing and filing, 
Management Association and the Institute of Cost and Works yim! invoicing, = ledgers, F 
Accountants, THE MEASURING OF WORK IN THE OFFICE gives to SOTERA DT OS SRARETS Se 
Serr : : . the reader in determining the n 
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years of public accounting experience of a diversified 

type; and have taken a coaching course or continued to 

study during the period that they are engaged in practice. 
He sums up, with a significant absence of emphasis: 
‘*‘Whatever the reason, the indication is that a period of 
experience is advantageous to most C.P.A. candidates.” 

Rates of pay would give much food for thought to 
British articled clerks. The American may (in New York 
City) start his training at as much as $400 a month if he 
has a Bachelor’s degree, and presumably more if he has a 
“‘Master’s” degree. Less would of course be paid in 
smaller towns. 

When we are considering training, we should perhaps 
be wrong to put undue emphasis on the difference be- 
tween a State Board and the council of a professional 
society. Usually a Board’s members are prominent local 
accountants. Moreover, all the States have now agreed to 
accept, as the centre of their testing apparatus, one com- 
mon examination—that set by the American Institute of 
Accountants. The examination scripts of the 10,000 can- 
didates are marked at the Institute’s office (in New York 
City). But this does not mean that the Institute is the 
final arbiter on the candidates; its role is merely to pro- 
vide an “‘advisory grading service,” and the various State 
Boards can still take any level they choose as the pass 
standard. In general, however, States tend to accept the 
Institute’s advice on the matter. 

The aim of trainees is thus to pass a State test, and not 
necessarily to join a professional brotherhood. The links 
between the accountant and the American Institute are 
weak. Each State has its own society—often a vigorous 
body that publishes a journal and organises “Chapters” 
in all big towns. If the C.P.A. decides to join any pro- 
fessional group, his local patriotism probably impels him 
to join his State society; but one-third of the C.P.A.s 
fail to take this step. And such membership does not 
automatically give membership of the American Institute. 
The latter can scarcely be looked on as the “parent 
body,” in the sense of the top of a federation. Rather is it 
a sister society that has undertaken certain major re- 
sponsibilities, such as examining and the publication of 
Bulletins (=“‘recommendations”’). Would-be members 
must join it as a separate step. In fact, only half of the 
nation’s C.P.A.s have done so. However, this low frac- 
tion is scarcely a fair criterion of the Institute’s influence, 
since many of the non-member C.P.A.s subscribe to the 
Institute’s Journal of Accountancy, and attach weight to 
its other pronouncements. 

The number of C.P.A.s has now reached about 
53,000, and is growing fast. But this number is much 
smaller, as a percentage of population, than that for 
qualified accountants in Britain. In what follows, I shall 
try to suggest how America has—by recruitment from the 
universities and other means—contrived to fill the gap 
with no apparent loss in efficiency. 


Company Accounts 
If we now turn to published accounts, we find another 
contrast between British and American ways. In Britain, 
the whole matter is straitly regulated by the Companies 


D 


Act, which not only says that every company must pub- 
lish accounts, but also prescribes their form and content 
in some detail. In U.S.A., companies were for long 
almost without any regulation except the law of the 
State in which they were incorporated; and there was 
naturally a temptation for large companies to seek in- 
corporation in the State with the laxest law. Often the 
State law does not require any accounts at all to be filed 
or sent to shareholders. 

This state of affairs—to British eyes, almost shockingly 
anarchic—lasted for many years. Then public opinion, 
incensed by the crash of 1929 and the Great Depression 
that followed, demanded a change. One of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first acts on taking office was to 
recommend sterner regulations. The federal government 
might not be able to interfere with State laws, but it could 
regulate stock exchanges. And so Acts of 1933 and 1934 
set up the Securities and Exchange Commission 
(=S.E.C.), charged with the task of reforming, not only 
the exchanges themselves, but also the companies whose 
securities were dealt in. The price of dealings was 
publicity. 


Filing of Accounts 

The S.E.C. enforces publicity at two stages. First, when a 
company wants new securities to be dealt in, a “registra- 
tion statement” (S-1) must be filed with the S.E.C. The 
aim is to protect the first buyers of the security, by com- 
pelling its issuer to disclose all the facts that a reasonable 
person would want to know in deciding whether to buy. 
The statement is therefore fuller than annual accounts; 
for instance, it must explain the nature of reserves, and 
must estimate earnings for the gap between the end of the 
last accounting year and the date of issue. Second, each 
year the company must file accounts (under a set of rules 
known as Regulation S-X). These are not the same as 
accounts sent to shareholders, but are much more 
detailed. So many supporting schedules have to be in- 
cluded that, in the case of a large business, the whole may 
swell into a specially printed booklet of some weight. 
Filing is no empty formality; the S.E.C. employs expert 
accountants, who scrutinise the returns, and can on occa- 
sion ask embarrassing questions about the figures; they 
are however helpful in answering preliminary enquiries 
—for example, of the stated case type. In some respects, 
the benevolent control of the S.E.C. has perhaps over- 
shot the mark, and threatens to become a strait-jacket. 
Thus, when U.S. Steel changed its depreciation basis to 
replacement cost, the S.E.C. decided that such caution 
was inconsistent with sound principle, and made the 
company revert to more conventional ways. 

The setting-up of the S.E.C. was a sweeping attack on 
business privacy. Though many of the leading companies 
supported the new organisation loyally, in some quarters 
the change was resented; certain businessmen and 
auditors tended—if memories can be trusted—to co-op- 
erate with the S.E.C. as little as they could. By the close 
of the war, however, government participation in many 
spheres of business had come to seem natural, and re- 
sentment died away. 
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Reports to Shareholders 

Though the S.E.C. ensures that the figures of most big 
companies are available in its files, its regulations nor- 
mally do nothing to compel companies to provide their 
members with yearly accounts. For long, accounts were 
issued only by companies that sensed the value of good 
relations with their stockholders. 

Credit for reform in this matter must go to the stock 
exchanges. Even before the days of the S.E.C., the New 
York Stock Exchange was pressing leading companies to 
set the example of issuing audited accounts. As far back 
as 1899, companies seeking to list their securities had to 
agree to publish annual reports. Over the years—as new 
applications were made, and as the agreements were 
gradually rendered more exacting—the standards of the 
larger companies were gently levered upwards. The 
pertinent section of the listing agreement now reads: 

The Corporation will publish at least once in each year 
and submit to its stockholders at least fifteen days in 
advance of the annual meeting of such stockholders and 
not later than three months after the close of the last 
preceding fiscal year of the Corporation a Balance Sheet 
as of the end of such fiscal year, and a Surplus and Income 
Statement for such fiscal year . . .* 


Consolidated accounts, and quarterly statements of 
earnings, must also be issued. 

Again, it was largely the New York Stock Exchange 
that persuaded companies to have their statements 
audited by an independent firm.t 

Under these methods of control, policies with regard 
to publicity have varied greatly. Unquoted companies 
may still be under no obligation to file or issue accounts. 
I came across one company—whose shareholders number 
400 and whose turnover is $40,000,000—that shuns 
publicity to the point of publishing no figures whatever; 
its shareholders have to be content with a singularly 
unhelpful letter from the president. At the other extreme, 
many companies publish accounts that are models of 
frankness and style. Nor should such excellence be 
regarded solely as the result of compulsion. I looked 
through the accounts of one of the large companies from 
the date when it first began publication (in 1919, fourteen 
years before the S.E.C. came into being). The early 
statements were puny by modern standards, and were not 
audited by an outside firm. But from the start they in- 
cluded a consolidated balance sheet and an income 
account; and the latter showed sales and costs of the 
parent company, and so already was abnormally 
“advanced” even by the standards of 1956 Britain. By 
1925, the president’s written report covered seven pages. 
In 1931, explanatory “comments on the balance sheet” 
appeared. In 1934, the certificate of an independent firm 
of auditors was added. 1938 saw the first graph, 1943 the 
first photos, and by 1944 the booklet had burgeoned into 
a plump and glossy magazine with many coloured 
diagrams and tables of operating statistics. In 1949, the 
traditional two-sided form of balance sheet was scrapped 


*New York Stock Exchange, Company Manual, page A-25. 
tibid., page A-68. 
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in favour of the “report style” (with, for example, current 
liabilities subtracted from current assets). Here is a 
record of which any company might feel proud. It shows 
how far accounting can run ahead of legal requirements. 

In the American setting, the primary responsibility for 
disclosure rests on management, and the independent 
auditor’s position appears somewhat weak. Where its 
shares are unquoted, the client company is in most States 
subject to negligible statute law; probably indeed the 
audit is voluntary.} Even where the shares are quoted, the 
auditor has no Companies Act to serve as his guide. He 
therefore tends to lean heavily on the bulletins of the 
American Institute, and on case law (which is helpfully 
summarised in the C.P.A. Handbook). 


The Controller 

Let us turn from the auditor to the accountant in busi- 
ness—the treasurer (see below), and also the “‘controller” 
(or “‘comptroller”’) as he is often called. I am not sure 
how far the controller’s new names imply new work—a 
stress on management rather than record-keeping. 
Certainly the list of duties as set out by the Controllers 
Institute§ gives food for thought: stress is put on “‘the 
control of operations,” cost standards and budgets, 
measurement of performance against plans, reporting and 
interpreting the results of operations to all levels of man- 
agement, and appraisal of “‘economic and social forces”’; 
the key words are “‘measure,” “report,” and “‘consult,”’ 
and the more conventional duty of keeping records gets 
but scant notice. It may be, of course, that this list should 
be looked on as a statement of the drafting committee’s 
views and hopes, rather than as a survey of what in fact 
the typical controller now does; but maybe the list shows 
which way the wind is blowing. 

As in Britain, a controller may first have qualified in an 
auditing firm, or he may have trained in business. My 
impression is that the latter course is perhaps more 
usual. When looking for recruits, a controller is not blind 
to the breadth and other advantages of training as a 
C.P.A.; however, long familiarity with the particular 
industry or company is apt in his eyes to seem preferable. 


The Contribution of the Universities 

And the young men at his disposal need not lack formal 
training. Many will have taken degrees in Commerce as 
full-time students; others will acquire their degrees (or 
take higher degrees) at the same time as they are learning 
the ropes in business, by the strenuous process of rushing 
up-town to college when the office shuts for the night. 
The output of controllers who receive their accounting 
baptism at universities is at least equal to the C.P.A. 
stream, and the proportion tends to rise. 

The university approach must not be regarded as an 
easy short-cut. A well-educated recruit to the controller’s 
department may have taken a Bachelor’s degree in arts 


tCongress is said now to aim at new legislation, under which all 
largish companies—say, with over $3,000,000 of assets—will be 
forced to report to the S.E.C. 

§Answering Your Questions About Controllers Institute of America 
(New York, 1954), page 2. 
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There’s news... excellent news... for every one interested in 
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and electrically operated machines, have been restyled and re-designed Miss Monroe's excited,  *°** 
She’s highly delighted, 
to give simpler, smoother, faster operation than ever before. These At news that will soon be the talk of the 
’ ’ ‘ . town... LN’s! LA7’s! 
new LN’s and LA7’s are streets ahead of anything else in their Sialiaieratl.«. anita 


Their quality’s UP and their prices are DOWN | 


methods, geared to the growing demand for this type of 
calculator, have actually enabled us to reduce prices. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company Litd., 
Bush House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 


This is the LN-160 i oe =a , COVent Garden 0211 


... an entirely new model 


incorporating all the latest improvements 
and precision-built to give an 
incomparably smooth and satisfying 
action. Test it for yourself. 
It may well prove to be perfectly adequate 


for all your requirements — 


though it costs only £85! \ _ ie ; : 
Please write for full specifications. 3 , ~’ 
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Why waste time handling perforated Pay Slips and tear- A SIX MONTHS’ COURSE 

ing up perforations? This irritating task is unnecessary 
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one operation, is— 

FULL DETAILS OF WHICH ARE GIVEN IN A SPECIAL LEAFLET 
ASK FOR DETAILS 

3 GEORGE ANSON & CO LTD 

. OFFICE SYSTEMS 


58 SOUTHWARK BRIDGE 
ROAD, LONDON, SEI 
Telephone: WAT. 3746 


Further particulars may be obtained 


ft S OM from the Secretary of the College 


(MONarch 8112/3/4) 
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(four years), and then a Master’s degree in business 
administration (two more). So he will be fairly mature 
when he emerges from the campus. He may or may not 
already know a lot about accounting. Some employers 
and teachers like the Bachelor’s degree to contain no 
accounting, and the Master’s degree not very much of it. 
There is something to be said for this view; as one pro- 
fessor explained to me, perhaps with undue cynicism: 
“Accounting courses have a high negative value as a 
selection screen for the profession. The length and dull- 
ness of the typical exercise drive intelligent students into 
other classrooms.” The moral is, surely, that professors 
should mainly teach principles, and not try to anticipate 
office drudgery with the aid of realistic but tedious 
exercises (“‘laboratory sets”’). 

So great is the demand for recruits that companies 
must go to some pains if they are to get the cream of the 
graduates. Often they keep in close touch with university 
deans, in the hope of detecting a student of promise 
before he is snapped up elsewhere. Starting salaries are 
high. ‘The outstanding man may be paid $5,000 or $6,000 
a year when he takes his first job;* he is thus a costly 
investment by the end of his training period of several 
years. During this time, he will have been shown all 
aspects of the controller’s department, and will also have 
learnt a great deal about the organisation and work of the 
other departments. 

To teach all the students of accounting, an army of 
professors is needed. They have their own society, the 
American Accounting Association, which publishes the 
Accounting Review. The mammoth scale of operations 
may be gauged from the fact that some 6,000 additional 
teachers will be needed (it was predicted at the A.A.A.’s 
1955 conference) when the universities come to cope with 
the upward turn in the post-war birth-rate. Plainly, when 
their numbers are on this scale, all the teachers cannot 
take the C.P.A. before joining a university staff. 

The large flow of graduates affects accountants in two 
ways that seem worth noting: 

First, if a controller wants to join a professional 
organisation, his needs can scarcely be met by any 
society corresponding to the main British accounting 
bodies, since the latter base entry on examination or— 
usuaily—experience in auditing. Instead, the controller 
tends to join societies such as the American Management 
Association and the Controllers Institute of America. 
The latter restricts membership to men who have already 
achieved responsible posts; they must be controllers of 
companies whose “tangible net worth” exceeds $2 million, 
or else they must be assistant-controllers of companies 
exceeding the $10 million mark. Thus the applicant is 
tested by the standing of his company and the nature of 
his present duties rather than by examination and past 
employment. In these conditions, the membership is 
small—about 4,300. 

Second, controllers are recruited from a wide range of 


*A correspondent tells me the story of a firm which, to win the 
top student at the local university, threw a Cadillac into the 
bargain. 


intellectual disciplines. I came across men doing valuable 
work in accounting and allied fields who had started in 
very different careers—in biology, engineering, mathe- 
matics, and so on. As far as I could judge, these men are 
enriching accounting by their fresh and stimulating 
approach, particularly to such matters as costs and 
budgets. They do not seem to find overwhelming diffi- 
culty in mastering book-keeping and the like. And here 
again the universities are making a contribution: they 
run courses for men who are already executives, so that 
the mature engineer can learn about accounting (and the 
accountant about other sides of business). One of the 
most striking things about American companies is the 
generosity with which they send their busy executives 
back to college. Admission to a course in advanced 
management is looked on as something of an honour 
both for the man and his company. 


Tax Audit 

In America, tax returns are subject to audit. So the 
British visitor may be startled by the unwonted sight of a 
team of tax officials, sent by the audit division of the 
district Director of Internal Revenue, working at the 
taxpayer’s place of business. In the case of large cor- 
porations, most of the returns are each year accepted with 
but little investigation; a small minority of the returns 
are audited, and this audit may stretch back over several 
years. In the case of lesser concerns (for example, those 
controlled by a single taxpayer) a much higher percentage 
of the returns is audited; doubtless the lack of statutory 
audit explains much of this activity. Even an individual’s 
accounts may on rare occasions be audited. 

The scope of the examinations varies. The tax estimate 
from a business is normally reviewed with care—that is, 
the officials go over the working papers of the firm’s own 
tax department. A “‘spot-test’” may be made on the 
vouchers. Not unusually, a 90 per cent. complete audit is 
carried out. Where necessary, the Bureau officials can 
exercise powers far surpassing those of a commercial 
auditor; for instance, they may subpoena, inspect 
accounts at banks, and open safe-deposit boxes. 

Besides federal taxes, a corporation usually pays State 
taxes on income. The figure accepted by the Federal 
Bureau serves—with small amendments—for the State 
assessment also. 


Internal Audit 
I do not know whether internal audit is more advanced 
in America or Britain; but some of the American systems 
struck me as very thorough, particularly those that in- 
volve intervention in day-to-day routine. The question 
arises whether, and how far, an audit can catch up with 
the transactions and even leap ahead—that is, become a 
control system for stopping mistakes before they happen, 
as contrasted with a post-mortem. Sometimes the “‘resi- 
dent auditor” is a permanent part of an office, and checks 
payments before the cash goes out. For example, he may 
examine the wages sheets before the wages are paid 
(though the need for speed is apt to limit this work). In 
the accounts payable section, he may scrutinise the 
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authority to pay the cheques (which he initials), and the 
batch totals; he may himself put the cheques into their 
envelopes, and even mail them, to ensure that none get 
into wrong hands; finally, it is he who reconciles the 
bank statement. 


The Treasurer 

It is interesting to speculate on why American companies 
should split accounting duties—elsewhere in a single 
department—between a controller and a treasurer. The 
name “treasurer” can be explained plausibly on legal 
grounds: the enabling laws of the States often specify 
what staff the corporation shall have—for example, 
three directors, a president, a secretary and a treasurer. 
Granted however that one official must be called the 
treasurer, the question still remains of why he did not 
take all the work of finance and accounts into his king- 
dom, that is, become the accountant in all but name. In 
some cases, the treasurer does indeed control the con- 
troller. In others, his work is restricted to looking after 
the cashier, banking, securities owned (which tend, I 
fancy, in Britain to be in the care of the secretary), 
capital issues, pension funds, and the like; he leaves the 
controller to rule over the rest of the accounting work. 
Under this latter arrangement, treasurer and controller 
are more or less equal in rank, and each may report 
independently to the president. 

How far is this a real change from the unified control 
found in Britain? One might of course argue that “‘de- 
partment” and “chief of department” are somewhat 
awkward things to define, and that in practice the walls 
between neighbouring departments are less solid than 
they look upon the administration chart. Further, the 
details in the arrangement must vary considerably, 
according to the circumstances and whims of the com- 
pany and the persons involved. Could one maintain that 
there is much difference between the British system and 
an American system in which, say, the controller and 
the treasurer are both under a vice-president in charge of 
finance? Possibly not. Nevertheless the American system 
seems to carry internal check to its final stage: two dif- 
ferent teams must both take part in each transaction. 
Take for instance the divided control over securities in the 
vault: the treasurer may not be able to release these 
without a voucher from the controller, and each depart- 
ment may hold one of the two keys needed to open the 
vault door. 

In one region of work, an American treasurer has to 
take pains from which we are exempt. America is a land 
of many small banks. These may spring up in unexpected 
places (for example, an Italian who keeps a drug-store 
may be asked by immigrants to help with money matters, 
and end by owning a bank with several branches). 
Occasionally banks are badly run, and “fold up” in an 
emergency. So a depositor cannot take the stature of his 
bank for granted. A large company, with funds deposited 
in several banks, must keep a watchful eye on their 
health. Its treasurer analyses the half-yearly accounts of 
each bank, in the hope of seeing weakness in good time. 

Why, it may be asked, does a company not keep all its 


money in one of the giant banks whose standing is above 
suspicion? The answer is that the giant may not have 
branches in all the towns in which the company trades. 
Further, the officials of a small-town bank are often 
important men locally; their goodwill is worth cultivat- 
ing, since they can give useful information, and can help 
or hurt the trade of the company. 

It would be interesting to know more about the training 
of the typical treasurer. Presumably he is even less likely 
than a controller to have started as a C.P.A. He may 
sometimes have got his experience on the stock exchange 
or money market; or he may have become an expert in 
foreign currency exchange. 

There seems to be no national association of treasurers. 
Accordingly, these tend to link themselves to bodies that 
cater for the secretary or lawyer. 


A Future Schism in Accounting? 
As I talked with controllers, there was one question that 
seemed to loom larger and larger. Perhaps I may here 
summarise the views that I heard on it, even if the prob- 
lem at stake is (I fancy) by no means peculiar to America. 

An accountant’s job has two main facets: 

(1) He keeps the directors out of jail. Under this head 
comes the “conventional” work demanded by law— 
record-keeping, stewardship, tax, company regulations. 

(2) He helps management to run the business. Here he 
provides data and judgment for setting the course ahead. 

The first task is the older. It bulks large in the account- 
ant’s tradition; it may well dominate his early training, 
when he is painfully schooling his mind in accuracy, and 
is mastering the complexities of debit-and-credit and the 
law. It culminates in a structure of whose precision and 
vastness he may well feel proud. And it is a thing that is 
still growing fast—and may develop much further under 
the influence of, for example, mechanical devices and 
electronics. 

The second task has a shorter tradition. It became 
important only when the growth of Big Business led to a 
search for new management techniques. If the controller 
is to undertake this extra task, he must not rest content 
when he has reduced past figures to well-drilled arrays 
that balance to a penny. He must come out of his office, 
study the problems of the company, and then feed 
management with the figures that will help to solve these 
problems. “The essence of control,” I was told, “is meeting 
the president regularly, finding what he wants (and sug- 
gesting other things), and then giving it him—in the short 
and simple form he likes.”’ And, as much of the manager’s 
work consists of choosing between alternatives, the most 
helpful figures are often estimates—for instance, the 
results of possible lines of future action. 

Most accountants have come to recognise the value of 
the new task. On both sides of the Atlantic, there is a 
real interest in “management accounting.” The phrase 
becomes ever more prominent in our conferences, books 
and examinations. The men who devise the education of 
the accounting recruit are doing their best to ensure that 
he will start off better-trained in this matter than we did. 

Here comes the difficulty. We are making the facile 
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assumption that—by mildly amending our young men’s 
formal instruction, and forcing them to sit an extra 
examination paper labelled ““management accounting” — 
we shall produce a dual-purpose breed. We comfortably 
await the day when any well-trained accountant will at 
one and the same time be able both to maintain the 
records and to stand at the right hand of management. 

Are we here being a little too hopeful? Is it naive to 
expect this race of double-barrelled accountants? The 
educational hurdles are perhaps more formidable than 
we have supposed. We are all familiar with the long 
preliminary grind that conventional accounting demands. 
The newer task calls for still more training—in both the 
operations of the particular business, and the mental 
disciplines of the engineer and the economist. We might 
with careful dovetailing be able to cram both types of 
instruction into a training of reasonable length—but 
only, I suspect, at the cost of scrapping the present 
system and of imposing standards of entry so high as to 
be unpalatable. 

More awkward than the problems of education are 
perhaps those of men’s character and tastes. The two 
tasks call for somewhat different mental qualities. The 
one demands precision, organising power, and mastery of 
legal complexities; the other needs judgment, skill at 
listening and explaining, and a taste for economic 
analysis. The book-keeper'can prove his every figure; 
the budgeter must act on guesses. Historic records can be 


Innocent Indictments 
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built up into a reassuringly complete picture; manage- 
ment decision rests on the-little-less-or-more. And so on. 
“The fellow who can put the figures to bed may be no use 
at crystal-gazing—and vice versa.” 

The point was stated forcibly—perhaps over-stated— 
in a speech by an American businessman: 

Within the ranks of controllers, there has been a very large 
and noticeable split. One group is moving rapidly toward 
top management; many of them have attained that 
position. The other group is not merely remaining static; 
it is actually moving away from a position in top manage- 
ment, becoming more specialised, more outside the 
management process. We are dealing with two distinct 
functions, and one man probably cannot do both of 
them . . . On one side are the people who keep the records 
and handle the payroll, the tax people, and the other 
specialists. On the other side are the analysts, the people 
who stand behind the man at the open hearth and the 
people who stand behind the President and help him make 
decisions, help him co-ordinate the whole business.* 

It will be profoundly interesting to see whether our 
profession in fact splits into two branches. And, if so, 
will all recruits start with a common training, and perhaps 
specialise later (just as all doctors begin in the same way, 
though some in the end become physicians or surgeons)? 
Or will the two sides end in complete divorce? 


*Thornton F. Bradshaw in How to Increase Executive Effective- 
ness, Edward C. Brush edit. (Cambridge, Mass., i953), page 86. 


ACCOUNTANTS ARE not the only pro- 
fessional men who may so easily grow 
to cherish a false belief that a certain 
course of action which they have 
habitually followed is in the best and 
most honourable interests of their 
clients. Unfortunately, as Lord God- 
dard recently pointed out, mis- 
understanding of this nature may 
amount to ignorance of the law 
which, as we all know since student 
days, is no excuse for wrongdoing, 
however well intentioned. A reason- 
able analogy is the journalist’s 


constant enemy. I refer to the maxim 
to the effect that the greater the truth 
the greater the libel. Or, as that great 
legal wit, the former public prose- 
cutor, Sir Theobald Mathew, once 


remarked _lightheartedly: “The 
larger the trunk the larger the label.” 

I prefer not to mention the names 
of the parties in the regrettable pro- 
ceedings that I have in mind: partly 
because I had some slight hand in 
them myself, at one stage, and partly 
because I understand that the matter 
may well go higher, namely to the 
House of Lords. There is a matter of 
principle involved which may inspire 
this rather unusual movement up- 
ward by a private individual who 
finds himself convicted of an offence 
which neither he nor his financial 
advisers had ever imagined could 
touch them. 

It has long been the general belief 
that one’s client is being properly 


protected simply by sending on the 
best balance sheet available together 
with the best profit and loss account. 
If there should turn out to be some 
slight mistake in the figures—for an 
accountant may be as easily misled 
by what is shown him as a doctor, in 
diagnosis, by what the patient tells 
him—if these should turn out to be 
slightly but harmlessly irregular, then 
everything is still smooth sailing and 
the sails can be trimmed a little, since 
none of the Income Tax Acts, let 
alone penal statutes such as the 
Perjury Act of 1911, should touch the 
accountant for perjury. Wharton’s 
Law Lexicon describes that offence as 
the false statement of a witness in 
criminal proceedings, or even in a 
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civil action, when he has been com- 
petently sworn in and there are two 
witnesses to prove the falsity of what 
he has said. That would seem prima 
facie to touch the respectable prac- 
titioner very seldom and very lightly. 
A responsible accountant, upon 
whose independent skill so much 
depends, is not in the habit of enter- 
ing the witness box armed with a 
tissue of lies. Professional honour and 
tradition are at stake. 

But if the client is himself indicted, 
then the balance sheet may come into 
a far less favourable limelight. It 
is silent testimony, just as potent as 
the spoken word. In the case heard at 
the end of last term, for instance, a 
business man found himself mulcted 
of a £2,600 fine together with the 
prosecution costs amounting to an- 
other £1,500. He was charged with 
making false statements “to the 
prejudice of the Crown and of the 
public revenue, with intent to de- 
fraud.” The wretched man _ was 
advised, legally this time, not finan- 
cially, that these were not of them- 
selves offences recognised by the 
common law of England (which of 
course includes all criminal law) and 
could not possibly be the subject of 
indictment, as they stood. 

So the Court of Criminal Appeal 
was duly troubled with another step 
in this unhappy affair. The Lord 
Chief Justice pointed out that there 
were no half measures about the 
indictment. The appellant had been 
convicted as a taxpayer guilty of a 
common cheat. His accounts had 
turned out to be demonstrably false, 
albeit in what had doubtless seemed 
a harmless detail. It was no defence 
for any man to turn round and say: 
“Oh, but we’ve been doing this for 
years and so have dozens of other 
firms or companies.”’ The answer to 
that was that they were all open to 
indictment but some seemed luckier 
than others. In answer to this His 
Lordship the Attorney-General, Sir 
Reginald Manningham-Buller, Q.c., 
stated that, to the best of his know- 
ledge, there had been over 100 such 
prosecutions since 1917 — between 
two and three per annum. That was 
the best figure at which the Public 
Prosecutions department could ar- 
rive, though many, himself included, 
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placed it considerably higher. 

The actual firm of accountants 
concerned was not joined as de- 
fendants, or more properly as ac- 
cused, because it was _ probably 
innocent of any fraudulent intent, as 
has been said before. But a word of 
warning might not be out of season. 
*“*A certificate of full disclosure’’ such 
as that with which the firm had fur- 
nished its clients might not be an 
“official” document in the Revenue 
sense, but it was all part of a scheme 
to “‘throw dust in the Tax Inspector’s 
eyes.”’ That the law would not allow 
and the conviction is pro tem upheld. 

Lord Goddard said that Counsel 
concerned had indulged in some help- 
ful research ranging right back to the 
days of the dreaded Star Chamber. 
Like the ill-starred Judge Jeffreys, 
this tribunal was acting under orders 
and to a large extent could do only 
what it was bid, on a villainous royal 
misconstruction of the age-old maxim 
that all judges held their office from 
the monarch only so long as they 
behaved themselves—quamdiu se bene 
gesserint. Nevertheless it was true 
that the Star Chamber judges had 
jurisdiction whether a_ particular 
offence was indictable or not, thus 
fulfilling the function of judge and 
jury, meaning the old Grand Jury, 
which had been swept away in 1917 
and finally in 1920 by the Suspension 
Act and the Administration of 
Justice Act respectively. 

In 1783 one of these cases came 
before Lord Mansfield, the father of 
all our commercial and mercantile 
law. No jurist—Coke, Justinian, even 
our own outspoken Lord Justice 
Denning of today—has ever com- 
manded such an unbroken chain of 
respected dicta. No judge in the 
history of our legal system has been 
so seldom reversed in a decision, and 
then only with reluctance on the 
ground of difference in facts. The 
daddy of them all, as the late Lord 
Hewart remarked with something 
akin to reverence. Mansfield’s case 
arose out of a public officer being 
indicted for fraud because he had 
wrongly made out the amount due to 
the Crown from the late Paymaster- 
General, Lord Holland. 

Lord Mansfield gave one of his 
famous judgments, making properly 
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formulated principles clear for the 
jury’s guidance. (Before his time 
Samuel Pepys had occasion to re- 
mark that the law merchant was 
enough to make one smile.) There 
were certain kinds of offence, said 
his Lordship, which counted as civil 
only and could not be the subject of 
indictment at all. But two main 
exceptions must always be borne in 
mind, the first being where a man had 
knowingly taken an office of trust 
under the Crown. The second was 
similar, being a breach of trust that 
would be the subject of a civil action 
only as between subject and subject 
yet “when it concerneth both the 
public and the King, then it is indeed 
indictable and punishable by fine or 
imprisonment rather than by dam- 
ages.” 

In the present case at the Old 
Bailey, Lord Goddard stated that he 
had noted all that was said by his 
illustrious predecessor of the late 
18th century. But the facts of the 
case were plain and there was but one 
inference the trial Judge could draw 
from them—and this he had rightly 
drawn. 


Accountancy 


The air mail edition of ACCOUNTANCY 
is available either for subscription on 
a permanent basis or for odd periods 
(for example, to cover a temporary 
stay abroad). It is printed on special 
thin paper, and the oversea sub- 
scriber receives each issue only a few 
days after publication at the be- 
ginning of the month in London. 

The extra charge for a year— 
additional to the normal subscrip- 
tion of £1 1s.—varies from £1 10s. 
(Cyprus, Egypt, Israel) to £2 2s. 
(Australia, Japan, New Zealand). 
For destinations of intermediate 
distance, including the whole of 
North and South America, it is 
£1 16s. The charge for shorter 
periods is proportional. This covers 
only the cost of air mail postage, that 
of the special paper being borne by 
ACCOUNTANCY. 
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BELMONT FINANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
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Professional Men are invited to apply for 

Agencies of our Banking Department. The 
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with the Belmont Finance Corporation Ltd. 

There is no limit to the amount of Capital which 
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annum. 

The strength of the security offered by the Corporation 

lies in the following factors:— 

I. There are no debentures, and it is not proposed to 
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ACCOUNTANCY AUGUST 


Bank Holiday 


THE FIRST MONDAY in August is in a 
sense the prototypal bank holiday. 
We have in England and Wales only 
four bank holidays altogether, Good 
Friday and Christmas Day being 
“common law” holidays of much 
longer standing; and of the four the 
other three have special names and 
special significances. August Bank 
Holiday, being strictly statutory, is 
something different. 

Mankind is used to taking for 
granted everything older than the 
individual memory (and _ indeed 
much that is not: expositions of the 
theory of jet propulsion can be 
coaxed out of the most unlikely 
people). And bank holidays have 
been going on from time immemorial, 
or at any rate since 1871, which is for 
most of us the same thing. But once 
in a way it is good to look again at 
our institutions, and there is a 
double interest in the origin of bank 
holidays, for not only is the story 
relatively unfamiliar, but the telling 
of it reminds us how vastly changed 
our business life has been by the 
passing of less than a _ hundred 
years. 

Sir John Lubbock, that remarkable 
man, is the hero of the story. He was 
elected a Member of Parliament in 
1870, when he was 36; and he had 
proposed to himself three matters in 
which he might in Parliament serve 
his countrymen: to secure a certain 
number of national holidays; to 
shorten the excessive hours of shop 
assistants; and to preserve ancient 
national monuments. The Ancient 
Monuments Act had to wait for 
years, the Early Closing Act even 
longer, but to everyone’s surprise, 
Lubbock’s as much as anyone’s, the 
Bank Holiday Act became law in 
time for the Whit Monday of 1871 to 
set the ball rolling. Lubbock himself 
ascribed the unexpected success to 
the name of the measure; “If we had 
called our Bill the General Holiday 
Bill, or the National Holiday Bill,” 
he wrote, a quarter of a century 
later, “I doubt not it would have 
been opposed; but the modest name 


of ‘Bank Holiday’ attracted no 
attention and roused no opposition.” 

“‘Why banks?” is indeed a question 
that has echoed down the years, and 
the answer is, as all bank clerks will 
assure you, no matter of favour for 
themselves. As Lord Salisbury 
pointed out when he introduced the 
Bill in the House of Lords, ordinary 
businesses could (and can) give their 
clerks holidays whenever they wish. 
Not so the banks: for bills fall due 
and are legally payable, and the 
banks, if they shut, would leave the 
holders of the bills uncomfortably 
placed. The banks must, from the 
nature of banking, have the minimum 
of legal holidays. ““Bank holidays” 
can expand half a day back and half 
a day forward for everyone but the 
bank clerk. 

The main provisions of Lubbock’s 
short Act were in fact addressed to 
this question of the payment of bills 
falling due on four named days 
which were already popular holidays. 
The House of Lords made certain 
alterations in the Bill in Committee: 
on the motion of Lord Colonsay a 
different schedule of holidays was 
provided for Scotland; and Lord 
Salisbury moved that December 26 
should be a holiday whether or not 
Christmas Day was a Sunday—the 
Bill had come up from the Commons 
with Boxing Day only a one-year-in- 
seven Or a one-year-in-six holiday. 
Lord Redesdale suggested that there 
should be two more holidays, the 
first Mondays in February and 
November, but the suggestion was 
not adopted. 

So the bill reached the statute 
book: 34 and 35 Vict. c. 17. It made 
provision for the payment of bills 
falling due, for notices of dishonour, 
and for other, extra-banking, pay- 
ments; it provided that additional 
bank holidays could be made by 
Royal proclamation and that any 
bank holiday could be altered by 
Order in Council; and, in theschedule, 
it listed the holidays—for England 
and Ireland: Easter Monday, the 
Monday in Whitsun week, the first 
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Monday in August and December 
26 (if a weekday); and for Scotland: 
New Year’s Day, Good Friday, the 
first Monday in May, the first 
Monday in August, Christmas Day 
and December 26 (if a weekday). 

It is not easy for us now to realise 
just how remarkable a development 
the Act represented at a time when a 
very large part of the population had 
for their recreation only Sundays and 
the two common law holidays. Other 
holidays, including notably Easter 
Monday, were of wide customary 
observance, and indeed all the “‘new” 
holidays were of this kind, but em- 
ployers several degrees less exacting 
than Scrooge could insist upon the 
full ration of work—and there was 
as yet no custom of annual holidays. 
The populace welcomed their new 
legal holidays enthusiastically, and 
The Times report of the first of them 
concentrates quite a deal of social 
history in its few words: 


In the City the holyday was remark- 
able for its voluntary as well as its 
compulsory character. According to 
announcement, the banks, the in- 
surance, private and other offices, and 
the great mercantile institutions re- 
mained closed for the day. The 
Manchester and other wholesale 
houses commenced closing at 1 
o’clock, and the publishing houses in 
Paternoster Row (some of which had 
not been open for business) were 
nearly all closed shortly after that 
hour. Of the shops in the City four- 
fifths were closed by 5 p.m. In other 
parts of the Metropolis, although but 
few shops were closed, the aspect was 
that of a popular holyday, and had 
the tradesmen of London but arranged 
among themselves, the closing might, 
doubtless, with but little if any in- 
convenience, have been made general. 


There was still a little more to 
come. Even before the first bank 
holiday, instructions had gone out 
that it did not apply to Customs and 
other revenue offices; and there were 
natural complaints that this meant 
that the clerks in those offices must 
spend the day in idleness. But it was 
not until 1875 that 38 Vict. c. 13, the 
Holidays Extension Act, brought 
into the scope of the earlier Act the 
revenue offices and (subject to prior 
advertisement and specified public 
notices) the docks. The Act pro- 
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vided, too, that if December 26 was 
a Sunday, the Monday should be a 
holiday. And in 1903 the Bank Holi- 
days (Ireland) Act, 3 Edw. 7, c.I, 
gave Ireland another bank holiday 
on March 17, St. Patrick’s Day. It 
may be remarked that since then 
Eire has added New Year’s Day and 
Ulster a bank holiday in July; while 
Scotland, in dropping Boxing Day, 
has one day fewer even than 


England. 

Sir John Lubbock, later Lord 
Avebury, sponsored other reforming 
bills and found time to be a dis- 
tinguished and popular scientist as 
well, but bank holidays—‘‘St. Lub- 
bock’s Days” as they were called— 
were his best known achievement. 
The time is long past when the days 
could be accused of producing in- 
creased drunkenness (it was always a 


canard, as was more than once 
established in Lubbock’s lifetime); 
past too is their particular value in 
breaking the monotony of otherwise 
continuous work. But they are still 
fun: and it is pleasant to know that 
Lubbock, who was primarily a 
banker—he was the first President of 
the Institute of Bankers—is now 
memorialised in a holiday window 
in the Library of his Institute. 


*e, 


| TAXATION | 


” 


Changes in the Finance Bill 


AT THE REPORT stage in the House of Commons amend- 
ments promised at the committee stage were introduced, 
with other adjustments. 


Savings Bank Interest 

The relief from income tax on Savings Bank interest is 
being extended to cover that received from a Seaman’s 
Savings Bank and also, subject to certain conditions, 
that received from any Savings Bank maintained under a 
local Act. At present the Birmingham Municipal Bank 
will qualify but it is envisaged that some other corpora- 
tions may wish to make the necessary alterations in order 
to qualify. 


Offices and Employments 

Amendments were introduced to ensure that foreign 
emoluments will be chargeable only under Case III, on 
the amount received in the United Kingdom, provided 
that the holder of the office or employment is not domi- 
ciled in the United Kingdom and holds his office or 
employment “‘under or with any person, body of persons 
or partnership, resident outside, and not resident in, the 
United Kingdom.” The curious words are designed to 
cover the possible case of an international body which, it 
may be contended, was not resident anywhere. Expe- 
diency has had to prevail over logic, otherwise oversea 
bodies would probably have preferred to carry on their 
work in some country other than the United Kingdom. 
The emoluments excluded from Cases I and II as foreign 
emoluments will not include emoluments of a person 


resident in the United Kingdom from an office or em- 
ployment under or with a person, body of persons or 
partnership, resident in the Republic of Ireland. 


Residence and Employment Abroad 

The effect on residence of having a place of abode in the 
United Kingdom has been modified. Where a person 
works full time in one or more of the following, i.e. a 
trade, profession, vocation, office or employment, and no 
part of the trade, profession or vocation is carried on in 
the United Kingdom and all the duties of the office or 
employment are performed outside the United Kingdom, 
the question whether he is resident in the United Kingdom 
is to be decided without regard to any place of abode 
maintained in the United Kingdom for his use. 

Where an office or employment is, in substance, one of 
which the duties fall in the year of assessment to be per- 
formed outside the United Kingdom, the performance of 
duties in the United Kingdom which are merely incidental 
to the performance of the other duties are to be treated as 
if they were performed outside the United Kingdom. 
This is to ensure that if some duty is performed during a 
short visit to the United Kingdom the non-resident 
qualification will not thereby be vitiated. 


Retirement Provisions 

The Chancellor introduced amendments allowing two 
sources of earnings, one of which is pensionable and the 
other of which is not, to qualify for self-employed relief 
in respect of the earnings which are not pensionable. It is 
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also provided that a person who buys an annuity for his 
life or ten years from his retiring age, whichever is the 
longer, can extend a life annuity for his widow in the 
same way. An annuity which is to continue for a term 
certain is to be assignable by will or by the personal 
representative on intestacy or to be capable of appro- 
priation as a legacy, étc. An annuity so assigned will not 
rank as earned income in the hands of the assignee. The 
annuity can be earned income of the self-employed only 
while he has it and also for the life of his widow. 

Owing to the differences between English and Scottish 
law it was found necessary to bring in a Clause to ensure 
that a trust scheme established in any part of the United 
Kingdom by a reputable body would be within the new 
provisions. Moreover, a person who elects not to join in 
his employment pension scheme (where that is optional) 
will be eligible for self-employed relief. 

For persons born before 1915, the 10 per cent. limit on 
the amount to be set aside is to be increased by one per 
cent. for each two years of age over 40 up to a maximum 
of 15 per cent. for those who will be forty-nine or more 
this year. The new overall limit of £750 is correspondingly 
increased. The following table is reproduced from the new 
schedule dealing with this matter: 


Year of Birth Sum (£) Percentage 
1914 or 1915 ou i 825 11 
1912 or 1913 ts ais 900 12 
1910 or 1911 a sa 975 13 
1908 or 1909 a ov 1,050 14 
1907 or any earlier year .. 1,125 15 


A person with both a pensionable post and non-pen- 
sionable earnings will be allowed self-employed relief up 
to 10 per cent. of the pensionable earnings but the limit 
of £750 on the amount eligible for relief will be reduced 
by 10 per cent. of the pensionable emoluments. Provisions 
are made for dealing with special cases, such as where 
pensionable employment is held for one part of the year 
and non-pensionable earnings arise in the other part. The 
Government felt that there were no grounds for granting 
increases to operate for those who, though they are self- 
employed now, were in pensionable employment in the 
past and are now either receiving a pension or have what 
is called a frozen pension which will become payable 
when they reach retiring age. There is a saving whereby 
those who had only a small part-time pensionable em- 
ployment are not excluded under this new rule. Those who 
are excluded because of past pension rates will be able to 
qualify for relief up to the normal 10 per cent. or £750 
from their present self-employment; it is only the increase 
which they will not get. 

In order to allow time for setting up trust funds under 
the new provisions an amendment will allow a qualifying 
premium paid in 1957/58 to be treated as a qualifying 
premium paid in 1956/57. 


Friendly Societies 

The Bill exempts insurance companies from tax in respect 
of funds referable to retirement annuities. It is only right 
therefore, that Friendly Societies should be given the 
right to provide similar annuities and not be confined to 


£104 as at present. The necessary amendment has been 
introduced. 


Mills, Factories Allowances 

These allowances are to be continued for a further three 
years as a final extension. This defers the “appointed 
day” in such cases until April 5, 1959, for industrial 
buildings and structures affected. 


Victoria Cross 

Annuities and additional pensions paid to holders of the 
Victoria Cross by virtue of holding that award are to be 
disregarded for income tax purposes. 


Investment Allowances 

The amendment will allow the order prescribing plant 
that is to qualify for investment allowance to include 
plant, the use of which may or may not be related to fuel 
economy. This is to permit certain of the ancillary items 
that contribute to fuel economy to be included. The in- 
vestment allowance in respect of expenditure for the pur- 
poses of husbandry or forestry is to be given in respect of 
expenditure incurred after February 17, 1956, in adding 
to a building or structure already in use insulation 
against loss of heat, provided artificial heating is regu- 
larly used in the building for the purposes of husbandry 
or forestry. A further amendment provides that where 
capital expenditure is incurred on the preparation of a 
site for the installation of plant and machinery, the plant 
or machinery is to be treated as regards that expenditure 
as a building or structure for the purpose of capital 
allowances for 1956/57 onwards. 


Returns of Fees, Commissions, etc. 

The existing powers under Section 28, Income Tax Act, 
1952, for requiring returns of fees, commissions, etc., 
paid to persons not employed in trade or business is to be 
repealed and a more extended Clause will take its place. 
This Clause, which was No. 16 in the original Bill, has 
now been amended to restrict the power to require 
returns to the three years of assessment prior to the 
service of the notice. 


Profits Tax 

An amendment makes it clear that a group notice can be 
given in respect of a period when both parent and sub- 
sidiary company were trading, although one had stopped 
doing so when the notice was actually given. Certain 
technical amendments were introduced in regard to the 
extent to which sums applied in reducing share capital 
or raising loans are to be treated as distributions. 

On the question of increased dividends, a paragraph 
has been inserted in the third schedule ensuring that in 
regard to dividends declared before April 17, 1956, in 
respect of a period beginning before the end of October, 
1955, if these exceed the governing total for the period in 
question so as to be treated as distributions when paid, 
the 274 per cent. rate will still apply instead of the in- 
creased 30 per cent. 
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Estate Duty 

Inflation has some peculiar results. For example, a 
person might die with debts of £20,000, his only estate 
being shares of £15,000, settled on his widow for life by 
his will. As the estate is insolvent, no estate duty is 
payable. Subsequently the shares appreciate to a value of 
£25,000, the debts are paid and on the widow’s death, the 
settled property consists of shares worth £5,000. Hitherto, 
since no estate duty was paid on the husband’s death, the 
exemption of settled property on the death of the sur- 
viving spouse would not operate. A clause has been 
introduced to ensure that estate duty would not be 
payable on the second death in such circumstances. 

The original Clause dealing with the acceptance of 
works of art in satisfaction of death duties covered only 
works of art of aesthetic merit. It has now been amended 
to include those of historical value. 

Under a Clause added at the conclusion of the com- 
mittee stage, retirement annuities for dependants are not 
to be aggregated with the other property for estate duty 
purposes, but are to be treated in the same way as a 
nomination policy. 


Stamp Duty 

An amendment has been introduced to allow banks to 
enter into agreements with the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue whereby the banks will account to the Revenue 
for the stamp duty on cheques and dividend warrants: 
they will then have printed on them a medallion stating 
that the stamp duty has been or will be paid. A substantial 
saving of work should result. It is a simpler system and 


Taxation Notes 


will mean smaller staffs. The scheme is in operation in 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 


Relief on Industry and Trade Overseas 

The Royal Commission recommended remedial action 
for “Oversea Trade Corporations” (see ACCOUNTANCY 
for January, 1956, pages 13-15). At the Committee 
Stage of the Finance Bill the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
pointed out his problem: budgetary losses and the effect 
on the balance of payments. He had great sympathy for 
the proposals to give relief but could not face it this year. 
He promised to consider them in the light of developing 
economic circumstances to see whether it might be pos- 
sible to introduce legislation next year to give reliefs for 
oversea trade corporations generally. 

Many oversea territories, particularly Commonwealth 
and Colonial territories, recognise the need for attracting 
capital and new industry by offering considerable tax 
incentives to industries to establish factories, mines, 
farms, etc. The relief often takes the form of a “tax 
holiday” for a period of years. Where such a business is 
managed and controlled in the United Kingdom, the 
oversea relief is nullified because full United Kingdom 
tax is payable. The Chancellor promised that if it were 
not possible next year to go the whole way to give the 
general relief for oversea trade corporations (which 
would settle the smaller issue of the tax frustration of 
pioneer industries) he would certainly bring forward 
legislation next year to deal with the smaller matter and 
would make the relief apply to profits earned after 
April 6, 1956. 


included as trading receipts were it 
not for their being taxed under other 
provisions are available for relief. 
Here the taxpayer must establish 
that the investment income is of that 


Profits Tax—tInvestment Income 
The Butterley Co. case, to which we 
have referred on several occasions, 
went to the House of Lords on April 
19, 1956, [1956] T.R. 103, and the 
decision of the Court of Appeal in 
favour of the company was affirmed. 
Unfortunately, however, their Lord- 
ships confined their decision to the 
receipts actually in question and 
expressly refrained from any con- 
clusion regarding liabilities to profits 
tax of investment income in general. 
The Board of Inland Revenue do not 
consider that any general change in 
practice is required. 

The practice since 1947 has been to 
include in the profits for profits tax 
income derived from investments 
representing the general reserve of a 


trading company and having no 
closer association with its trade than 
its general availability for the lawful 
uses of the company. 

It seems, therefore, that investment 
income can be ignored only if the 
investments are unconnected with the 
trade or business—and a difficult 
problem is thus raised. The limitation 
applies equally to franked investment 
income, in that if the franked in- 
vestment income is unrelated to the 
business it will not affect compu- 
tations. 

This raises an interesting point in 
connection with losses carried for- 
ward under Section 342 of the Income 
Tax Act, 1952, since under sub- 
Section (4) interest or dividends on 
investments that would fall to be 


kind. To exclude it for profits tax he 
has to show it is not of that kind. 

It seems to us that the two aspects 
are the same. In the past it has been 
hard to get such income into a loss 
claim. It ought to be easier now, as 
the Revenue cannot blow hot and 
cold—at least we hope they cannot! 


Owner Occupiers 

The Royal Commission, in rejecting 
the abolition of Schedule A, said that 
an owner-occupier with a given in- 
come, paying no rent, has a larger 
taxable capacity than a tenant with 
the same income out of which he 
must meet liability for rent. Theoreti- 
cally, it stated, an income can be 
attributed to the possessors of many 
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forms of chattels. Failure to tax such 
income from movable possessions 
rests on practical and administrative 
considerations. The possibility of 
advancing further on this route did 
not, in its view, invalidate the 
existing charge on the value of 
residential occupation. 

It is worth while to ponder over 
this recommendation and to examine 
its validity. Take two men who have 
each saved £4,000. The first invests it 
at 6 per cent., bringing in £240 a 
year less tax, or £138 net (more if he 
has not exhausted his allowances; 
less, of course, if he is liable to sur- 
tax), which he uses to rent a flat; the 


second buys a house for £4,000 
which brings him in nothing. He has 
to pay tax on the net annual value 
and to pay for repairs, upkeep of 
garden, etc. Maintenance relief only 
goes so far; if he gets relief, it is 
because he has spent more money! It 
may be argued that he has more 
amenities than the man in the flat. To 
make the comparison neater, then, 
let the second man buy a flat, as is 
becoming a quite common event. 
That probably avoids the garden 
expenditure, but not the mainten- 
ance, and still seems to the writer to 
leave the man out of pocket, because 
he bought a dwelling instead of an 


Recent Tax Cases 
By W. B. COWCHER, 0.B.E., B.LITT. 


Income Tax 


Emoluments of office or employment— 
Director of “*man and wife’’ company— 
Expenses of journey abroad—Expenses 
of wife accompanying him—Income Tax 
Act, 1952, Sections 161, 162: Schedule 
1X, paragraph 7. 


Maclean vy. Trembath (Ch. March 16, 
1952, T.R. 73) showed that the capacity 
for making strange appeal decisions is 
not a monopoly of General Com- 
missioners. The respondent was sole 
authorised dealer in “Frigidaire” refri- 
geration products and equipment for the 
major part of South London and Surrey; 
and he was not entitled to sell them out- 
side of his area. He operated through 
a private company in which at all ma- 
terial times the whole of the issued 
shares were owned by him and his wife. 
The wife (who did not attend the appeal 
before the Special Commissioners) was 
director and secretary but was stated to 
have no technical qualifications, and, 
although she had done part-time work in 
the company’s office, she had not 
attended there at all during the year of 
assessment 1952/53 

and any documents which needed her 

signature as secretary were dealt with by 

her at home. She was of assistance to the 


appellant in forming ideas as to the ways 

in which commercial products could be 

used, and she was a good conversationalist, 

which the appellant was not. 
With regard to the words italicised, 
Roxburgh, J., observed, as well he 
might, that he did not appreciate their 
bearing, seeing that the issue in the case 
was a question of expenses in connec- 
tion with a visit to Australia and the 
company could sell no goods there be- 
cause it was outside of its territory. 

In 1952, the respondent, according to 
the Commissioners’ case, had made up 
his mind to visit Australia in order to 
gain experience of refrigeration methods 
and distribution methods there, and in 
particular of the use of refrigeration in 
connection with goods on display. The 
facts that he had been born there and 
that two brothers and a sister lived 
there had, he admitted, 

influenced him a little in his decision but, 

apart from that, he considered that the 

company would profit more by a visit to 

Australia than to any other country. 
The respondent and his wife left England 
in September, 1953, and returned in 
February, 1954. They were away for 
19 weeks, of which eight were spent at 
sea and 11 in Australia. In three towns 
they had visited the premises of the 
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investment. What are the views of 
readers? 


Double Taxation—Switzerland 

The convention with Switzerland for 
the avoidance of double estate duty 
(see ACCOUNTANCY, July, page 281) 
has now been published as a schedule 
to a draft Order in Council. 


Double Taxation—India 

An Order in Council containing the 
agreement with India on relief from 
double estate duty (see ACCOUNT- 
ANCY, May, 1956, page 185) has now 
been made. It is published as 
Statutory Instrument 1956, No. 998. 


makers of ‘Frigidaire’? equipment 
and had spent a considerable part of 
their time in what may be briefly 
summed up as “talking shop.” The 
total cost of the trip amounted to 
£1,220, the whole of which had been 
paid out of the company’s funds. Of 
this total, £240 had been disallowed by 
the Special Commissioners as _ un- 
accounted for, and, of the balance of 
£980, half was attributable to the re- 
spondent and half to his wife. 

On appeal, it was accepted by the 
Special Commissioners that the re- 
spondent had learned a great deal which 
he could not have learned otherwise 
and that the knowledge and experience 
so acquired had resulted in business 
which would otherwise not have been 
obtained. They found, on consideration 
of the whole of the evidence, that the 
expenditure by the respondent “was 
incurred wholly, exclusively and neces- 
sarily in the performance of his duties 
as director of the company” within 
Rule 7 of the 9th Schedule, Income Tax 
Act, 1952. This was a strange finding to 
be made by Special Commissioners 
seeing that, as was pointed out by 
counsel for the Crown, the claim was in 
respect of travelling expenses, and these 
were dealt with by the first part of 
Rule 7: 

If the holder of an office or employment 
of profit is necessarily obliged to incur 
and defray out of the emoluments 
thereof the expenses of travelling in the 
performance of the duties of the office or 
employment... 


Nothing being said about “‘wholly and 
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exclusively,” words which are applied 
only to expenses other than travelling 
expenses. Whilst the Commissioners 
“had rather more doubt” about the 
wife’s half of the £980 above-mentioned, 
they had concluded that it also was 
covered by the Rule. As regards the 
respondent, counsel for the Crown 
argued that his half represented ex- 
penditure to improve his personal 
equipment; but this Roxburgh, J., held 
to be unlikely, saying that he felt that 
the real question was whether the 
respondent did not go to Australia 
primarily for personal reasons. As to 
this, the Special Commissioners, he 
said, had heard the evidence and had 
made a finding of fact which was bind- 
ing upon him. 

With regard to the wife’s half of the 
£980, the position was, he said, other- 
wise. In view of the facts regarding her 
already mentioned in this note, he held 
that there was no evidence that the 
expenditure was necessarily incurred in 
the performance of the duties of her 
office as director, and pointed out that 
no evidence had been given on what 
were those duties. 

Unfortunately, although the decision 
by the Special Commissioners in respect 
of the wife’s expenses was reversed, the 
most difficult part of the judgment is the 
importance attached by Roxburgh, J., to 
such a company’s minutes and, in a less 
degree, to its articles of association. It 
was the case of a ““man and wife” com- 
pany. Neither the minute book nor the 
articles had been put in evidence at the 
appeal, although, he said, these must 
be the proper foundation for the search 
for the answer to what the duties of a 
particular director were. He added: 


If there had been in this minute book, and 
it had been proved . . . a resolution of the 
board of directors requesting her to go to 
Australia for some purpose specified in 
the resolution, then I should have been 
prepared to say this expenditure ought to 
have been allowed, unless the Crown were 
able to show the resolution was not a 
resolution passed in good faith. In the 
case of a “one man”’ or “‘man and wife” 
company that can sometimes be shown, 
but prima facie the resolution would be 
treated as genuine and construed accord- 
ing to its tenor... 


Such a judicial dictum would seem to be 
likely to have unfortunate consequences. 
To prove a positive is often difficult, but 
to prove a negative is often an impos- 
sibility. Except as regards non-tenden- 
tious records of fact, and especially 
where taxation is concerned, the minutes 
of such companies are apt to conceal 
rather than to reveal; and, if the onus of 


proof is placed upon the Revenue, 
Commissioners may often feel con- 
strained, in the words of Mark Twain, 
“to believe what they know isn’t true.” 


Income Tax 


Trade—Builder and contractor—Forma- 
tion of private company controlled by 
appellant—Sale of business as builder 
and contractor to company—Certain 
houses built by appellant excepted from 
sale—Whether houses not transferred to 
company trading stock or investments— 
Whether surpluses on sales assessable 
profits. 

Bradshaw vy. Blunden (Ch. March 22, 
1956, T.R. 81) was a property trans- 
action case in which the issue depended 
on the answer to the trite question 
whether the profits realised were taxable 
as income. It is the unequivocal answer 
of Roxburgh, J., on the facts of the case, 
which makes his judgment notable and, 
to use a popular expression, it must 
have given the Revenue “something to 
think about.” The appellant was a 
“builder and contractor” who, starting 
in 1930, had up to 1939 built over 1,000 
houses, purchased others, and sold all 
save 206. Some of these had been re- 
garded as investments and transferred 
at cost to appellant’s private account, 
whilst others had remained in the ap- 
pellant’s books as business assets. After 
1939, no houses had been transferred 
from business to private account. 
During the war years the appellant had 
built no houses and was engaged solely 
on war damage repairs. On December 
10, 1945, he had registered a company in 
which he had taken 88 per cent. of the 
shares. He had become the first director 
but had left the management in the 
hands of his former manager. In 1947, 
he had become a farmer in Devonshire. 
By an agreement between the appellant 
and the company, entered into on the 
formation of the latter, the appellant’s 
business was transferred to it as from 
November, 1945; but all of the houses 
built by the appellant which had not 
been sold at the date of the sale agree- 
ment had been excepted from the sale, 
and it was this fact which gave rise to 
the case. “Permanent discontinuance” 
had been claimed as from December 10, 
1945, and the assessment for 1946/47, 
based on the accounts to October 31, 
1945, had been discharged on appeal. 
Subsequently, on his discovering that 
the appellant had been selling houses 
which had formed part of his business 
assets, the Inspector had caused addi- 
tional first assessments to be made for 
1945/46 and 1946/47, and first assess- 
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ments for 1947/48 and 1948/49. The 
ground upon which these assessments 
had been made was that, despite the 
sale, the appellant’s business had con- 
tinued. 

On appeal, the General Commis- 
sioners had held that, of the houses 
built by the appellant and unsold at the 
date of the sale of his business to the 
company, 68 were trading assets and 
the remainder investments; and the 
Crown had accepted this decision. Of 
the 68, eleven had been disposed of. In 
the assessment year 1945/46, subsequent 
to December 10, 1945, none had been 
sold; in 1946/47, four; in 1947/48, two; 
and in 1948/49, five. At April 5, 1949, 
57 houses out of the 68 were still unsold 
and it had been shown that the appellant 
had no selling organisation, had not put 
his houses in the hands of agents for 
sale, and had not directly approached 
any one with an offer to sell. Sales had 
generally come about through ap- 
proaches to appellant’s rent collector 
from sitting tenants and others. 

The main contention for the appellant 
was that his business as builder and con- 
tractor had ceased on the sale to the 
company and that the profits on subse- 
quent sales of houses were not taxable. 
For the Crown it was contended that 
there had been no “permanent discon- 
tinuance” on the sale to the company, 
that all of the 68 houses had been and 
remained trading stock, that the appel- 
lant in the relevant period had dealt in 
property in the course of trade and that, 
as a result, the profits on sale were 
assessable under Case I of Schedule D. 
The Commissioners had made what 
Roxburgh, J., called their “‘first finding” 
to the effect that the appellant had sold 
to the company “‘his business as builder 
and contractor and not part of the 
business,” but had excepted certain 
houses; and his Lordship held that the 
Commissioners had properly held that 
the 68 houses above-mentioned were 
trading stock. Considering the position 
as regards these, he said that the Com- 
missioners had made what he described 
as their “‘second finding”: 

the appellant's business as a builder did 

not cease on the sale of part of his 

business to the company, 


followed by a “third finding” that: 
subsequent sales of houses which con- 
stituted trading stock were in continuance 
of his trading, 


and had subsequently varied the assess- 
ments under appeal in accordance with 
their findings. 

Roxburgh, J., reversed their decision; 
and, although he pointed out that the 
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Commissioners’ second finding was 
quite inconsistent with their first, he 
held that the only question he had to 
decide was whether the appellant had 
permanently ceased to trade on Decem- 
ber 10, 1945, or whether he continued to 
do so at least into the assessment year 
1948/49. If the appellant, despite the 
sale to the company, was held to have 
continued to trade: 

I do not see how he can ever cease to 

trade except by dying, or disposing of 

every one of the 68 houses. 

Although there is much else in his 
judgment, in the above few words he 
exposed the fundamental weakness of 
the Crown’s case. He held that the 
appellant’s trade had been permanently 
discontinued upon December 10, 1945, 
and that, thereafter, the houses in 
question were retained as investments. 
On this footing, a simple and effective 
method of tax avoidance is available— 
which would, the writer suggests, be 
somewhat improved if the appellant 
had entered into a restrictive covenant 
with his company preventing him from 
carrying on business thenceforth as a 
builder and/or contractor within a 
defined area. Nevertheless, it is the 
present writer’s opinion that, in view of 
Viscount Simonds’s speech in Wernher v. 
Sharkey, any houses that are built bya 
builder in the course of or by the use of 
the resources of his business and taken 
over by him as investments should be 
taken over not at cost but at market 
value. If this were held to be correct, 
whilst it would give the Revenue no 
easy task, it would seem to be an 
antidote, more or less effective, to the 
method of tax avoidance indicated. 


Estate Duty 


Settlement—Trust during settlor’s life- 
time—New trust after settlor’s death— 
Interest purchased or provided by the 
deceased—Beneficial interest accruing 
or arising on death by survivorship or 
otherwise—Finance Act, 1894, Section 
2 (1) (d)}—Finance Act, 1934, Section 28. 


In re Parkes’ Settlement (C.A. 
March 12, 1956, T.R. 61) was noted in 
our issue of February last (page 59), and 
the substance of the settlement con- 
cerned was there set out. 

The Revenue claimed estate duty 
under Section 2 (1) (d), first in respect of 
the two annuities of £250 which became 
payable on the death of the settlor out of 
the fund to be appropriated, and 
secondly—a far larger claim-—in respect 
of the surplus capital not required for 
the said fund. The ground of the claims 


was that, although there was no passing, 
there was a “beneficial interest accruing 
or arising on the death of the deceased.” 

For the trustees it was argued that “in 
substance” the sisters had received 
annuities of £250 both before and after 
the death and that there were no fresh 
beneficial interests created upon the 
death of the settlor. The position as to 
capital was claimed to be “in substance” 
the same as an immediate and absolute 
gift in favour of A., subject only to 
divesting in the event of A. not surviving 
the happening of a particular event, 
here the death of the donor. It was also 
contended that the existence of a right 
in possession to an aliquot share of 
surplus income distinguished the case 
from Adamson v. Att. Gen. (1933, 
A.C, 257: 11 A.T.C. 573). Danckwerts, 
J., had held that the Crown succeeded in 
both of its claims to duty. The daughters’ 
interests prior to the death were, he 
said, quite different from those which 
then came into existence whereby in- 
stead of a share of the income of the 
trust fund which might or might not 
amount to £250 they each became 
entitled to a definite annuity of that 
amount. The former payment was, it 
seemed to him, “‘not . . . in truth an 
annuity at all.” As to the capital of the 
trust fund, he held that until the death 
the children had only contingent in- 
terests dependent upon survival. At the 
death, they obtained vested interests in 
equal shares in the rest of the capital, 
and fresh interests had come into being 
taxable under Section 2 (1) (d). As re- 
gards the argument based on “the 
substance of the matter,” he held that 
he was bound by the remarks of Lord 
Tomlin in Duke of Westminster v. 
C.I.R. (1936, A.C. 1; 14 A.C. 77; 19 
T.C. 490 on page 520) to reject it. 

A unanimous Court of Appeal, 
Evershed, M.R., and Jenkins, L.J., 
giving separate judgments with Birkett, 
L.J., agreeing with both, reversed the 
decision of Danckwerts, J., as regards 
the daughters’ annuities; but they 
upheld him as regards the capital of the 
trust, finding his reasoning to be clearly 
right. Both judgments were mainly de- 
voted to the question of the annuities; 
and the effect is to reject as too narrow 
the interpretation by Danckwerts, J., of 
the word “annuity.” Their lordships 
had to consider the difference between 
an annuity secured by the income of an 
appropriated fund with a right of 
recourse to capital and an annual pay- 
ment of the kind taken by each daughter 
in the present case prior to the death, 
where each year’s payment was limited 
to the designated income of the year and 
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there was no right of recourse to capital. 
Evershed, M.R., held that in point of 
beneficial enjoyment there was no essen- 
tial difference before and after the death 
and agreed with counsel for the trustees 
that for a valid charge to duty there 
must be a change not merely of source 
or title but of possession or enjoyment. 
Both judges pointed out that a provision 
for an appropriated fund to answer an 
annuity was an administrative provision 
which enabled the unappropriated re- 
mainder of the total fund to be dis- 
tributed. As Jenkins, L.J., observed, 
this limitation of rights to the income of 
a particular part of the total fund was 
made up for by giving a right of recourse 
to the capital of that part. He held that 
the rights of each daughter prior to the 
death of the settlor did not differ 
materially from those of the recipient of 
an annuity payable out of the income of 
a given fund and not otherwise. 


Tax Cases— 
Advance Notes 
By H. MAJOR ALLEN 


CHANCERY DIVISION 


Associated Artists Limited ry. 
May 8, 1956. (Upjohn, J.) 


Facts.—The company claimed exemp- 
tion from tax under Section 448 (1) (o), 
Income Tax Act, 1952, on the ground 
that it was constituted for exclusively 
charitable purposes. By the company’s 
Memorandum of Association its ob- 
jects were inter alia (a) “to present 
classical, artistic, cultural and educa- 
tional dramatic works in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain” and else- 
where and (/) “to do all such other 
things as are incidental or which the 
Association may think conducive to the 
attainment of any of the above objects.” 
The Special Commissioners held that 
the words in (a) above must be read 
disjunctively and that the effect of their 
inclusion was to allow the company to 
present plays that were not wholly 
educational and therefore not charitable. 


Decision.—Held, that Clauses (a) and 
(1) of the company’s memorandum 
must be read independently and that 
the presence of the latter clause was by 
itself sufficient to render the company 
non-charitable. 


C.LR. 
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London & Investment Mortgage Co. 
Ltd. v. C.1I.R. May 10, 1956. (Upjohn, 
J.) 

Facts.—The company carried on the 
trade of property dealing, and during 
the war some of its properties were 
damaged and destroyed by enemy action. 
It received “‘value payments” under the 
War Damage Act, 1943, and the 
question was whether those payments 
ought to be brought into account in 
computing the company’s profits assess- 
able under Case I of Schedule D. 


Decision—Held, that the payments 
did not constitute trading receipts. The 
contributions payable under the statu- 
tory scheme, and the payments received 
by the taxpayer, resulted from statutory 
provisions under which he was obliged 
to make the payments with the corres- 
ponding right of getting a resulting 
benefit in his capacity, not as trader, 
but as owner of the land. 


Marshall Richards Machines Co. Ltd. v. 
Jewitt. May 11, 1956. (Upjohn, J.) 


Facts.—The company carried on the 
business of manufacturing machines for 
wire making. In 1949 it formed a sub- 
sidiary company in the United States, 
which was appointed sole agent for the 
sale and marketing of the English 
company’s machinery in that territory. 
When the agent found a customer it was 
to transmit its name to the English 
company, which would supply the 
machinery direct to the customer. The 
machinery would be invoiced directly by 
the English company to the customer, 
who would make his payments to that 
company. The English company was to 
pay the agent a commission of 5 per 
cent. in respect of goods supplied to 
customers in the territory and was to 
contribute $25,000 per annum towards 
the operating expense of the agents. 
This was to be treated as a payment on 
account of commission. Payments under 
this provision were duly made by the 
English company and substantially ex- 
ceeded the commissions due to the 
American company. 


Decision.—Held, that the payments 
made were advances of a capital 
nature made for the purpose of financing 
the operating expenses of the American 
company and were not deductible in 
computing the profits of the parent 
company for tax purposes. 


Evans Medical Supply Ltd. v. Moriarty. 

May 18, 1956. (Upjohn, J.) 
Facts.—The company carried on the 

business of manufacturers of pharma- 


ceutical products and traded in Burma, 
among other countries. In 1953 the 
Burmese Government decided to estab- 
lish a local industry for the production 
of pharmaceutical products, and the 
appellant company entered into an 
agreement by which, in consideration of 
a payment of £100,000, it was to supply 
the Burmese Government with in- 
formation relating to the manufacture of 
pharmaceutical products and to the use 
of plant, etc., used in such manufacture. 
The Special Commissioners on appeal 
took the view that the agreement was 
substantially one for the rendering of 
services and accordingly held the com- 
pany liable to tax on the £100,000. 


Decision.—Held, that the company 
was parting with its secret information 
and “know-how,” which constituted a 
capital asset, and that accordingly the 
payment of £100,000 must be regarded 
as a capital receipt not assessable to tax. 


C.1.R. v. White Brothers Ltd. May 18, 
1956. (Upjohn, J.) 

Facts.—A surtax direction was made 
on the company in respect of the ac- 
counting period preceding that in which 
it passed a winding-up resolution. On 
appeal to the Special Commissioners the 
Crown put in evidence the company’s 
accounts, which showed prima facie 
that the company’s resources were not 
fully employed in its business. The com- 
pany contended that the onus was on 
the Revenue to show that its resources 
were not reasonably required for the 
maintenance and development of its 
business and that for this purpose it was 
for the Crown to show what were the 
needs of the business, present or future, 
certain or contingent. The Special 
Commissioners accepted the company’s 
contentions and discharged the direction. 


Decision.—Held, that on the evidence 
there was a prima facie case that the 
company was in a position to declare 
larger dividends than it had in fact 
declared, and that accordingly the Com- 
missioners were not justified in allowing 
the appeal without calling on the com- 
pany to reply. Further held, that where 
a submission was made by an appellant 
that a prima facie case had not been 
made out by the Revenue the Com- 
missioners should put the appellant to 
his election as to whether or not he 
chose to call evidence. 


North v. Executors of W. K. Spencer. 
June 14, 1956. (Vaisey, J.) 


Facts.—The appeal related to assess- 
ments to income tax on a partnership 
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practice carried on by two doctors. 
Following the Danckwerts award, ad- 
ditional payments were made to the 
partnership in respect of its services 
under the National Health Scheme, but 
the payments were not made until after 
the partnership had been dissolved by 
the death of one of the partners. It was 
contended on behalf of the partnership 
that an additional assessment in respect 
of the payments so made was not 
competent. 

Decision.—Held, that, following the 
decision in Severne v. Dadswell, the 
payments were properly treated as 
profits earned by the partnership in the 
years to which the payments related and 
were accordingly assessable. 


C.LR. v. Pollock & Peel Ltd. June 14, 
1956. (Upjohn, J.) 

Facts.—The company, which was in- 
corporated in 1942 with a paid-up 
capital of £2,004, increased its capital 
to £30,060 by a bonus issue in 1952. On 
October 31, 1953, the company went 
into liquidation for the purposes of 
reconstruction, and a new company was 
formed which took over the whole of its 
assets except for a sum of cash retained 
by the liquidator. The consideration for 
the transfer was an issue of shares in the 
new company. The two companies 
exercised their right of election under 
Section 36 (4), Finance Act, 1947, and 
the liquidator in due course distributed 
to the shareholders £15,030 in cash, 
together with the shares in the new 
company. The Revenue claimed that by 
force of Section 31, Finance Act, 1951, 
the excess of £15,030 over £2,004, the 
amount of the company’s share capital 
prior to the bonus issue, fell to be treated 
as part of the gross relevant distribu- 
tions of its final chargeable accounting 
period. 

Decision.—Held, that the distribution 
of cash by the liquidator in a winding-up 
could not properly be described as a 
“repayment or return of share capital” 
within Section 31 supra, and that, even 
if it weré so regarded, the effect of 
Section 31 was that the sum in question, 
although treated as part of the distri- 
butions of the company, did not (being 
a distribution of capital) fall to be 
treated as part of the gross relevant 
distributions. 


Pyrah vy. Annis & Co. Ltd. June 15, 
1956. (Vaisey, J.) 

Facts.—The company, which carried 
on the business of road hauliers, held 
licences under the Road Traffic Act by 
which it was entitled to use seven rigid 
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tipper vehicles. In 1952 the company 
unsuccessfully applied to the licensing 
authorities to vary the licences by in- 
cluding three articulated vehicles. The 
company claimed the expenses of an 
appeal to the Transport Tribunal against 
the decision of the licensing authority as 
a deduction in computing its trading 
profits. 


Decision.—Held, that the expenses in 
question were similar to the expenses 
incurred in connection with applications 
for licences for the sale of alcoholic 
liquors and were of a capital nature. 


C.LR. vy. Mardon. June 19, 1956. 
(Vaisey, J.) 

Facts—Under the will of the re- 
spondent’s father, who died in 1945, his 
mother became entitled for life to two- 
thirds of the income arising from the 
father’s residuary estate. The mother 
died in February, 1952. Included in the 
administration account of the mother’s 
executors was an item of £3,011, de- 
scribed as income to the date of death of 
the mother received from the estate of 
the father. Included in that sum was an 
amount of £2,937 in respect of dividends 
from shares forming part of the father’s 
residuary estate, being the proportion of 
dividends accrued on a day to day basis 
up to the date of the mother’s death and 
apportioned under the Apportionment 
Act to the mother’s estate. In the ad- 
ministration of the mother’s estate her 
executors paid over to the respondent 
cash and shares amounting in value to 
£13,452. The respondent contended that 
under the provisions of Section 420 (2), 
Income Tax Act, 1952, the only benefits 
received by him in respect of his abso- 
lute interest in the residue of his mother’s 
estate were the sums of an income nature 
actually received by him, and that capital 
sums should be ignored. 


Decision.—Held, that no limitation or 
restriction could be placed on the 
definition of “benefits” received con- 
tained in Section 420 (2) and that the 
respondent was assessable in respect of 
the £3,011 mentioned above. 


Fuge v. McClelland. June 22, 1956. 
(Vaisey, J.) 

Facts—The appellant’s wife was 
employed during the daytime as a 
teacher under a contract of employ- 
ment the emoluments of which fell 
within Schedule E. By a separate con- 
tract of appointment as a teacher for 
part-time services in Institutes for 


Further Education she received further 
sums in respect of teaching carried on in 


the evening. It was contended that the 
latter payments were assessable under 
Schedule D on the principle of Davies 
v. Braithwaite (18 T.C. 198). 


Decision—Held, that the Commis- 
sioners had rightly decided that the 
appellant was properly assessed under 
Schedule E. 


C.LR. v. Buchanan. June 22, 1956. 
(Vaisey, J.) 

Facts —By his will the first Lord 
Iveagh, who died in 1927, settled his 
estate upon such of his children as were 
living at his death and their issue. The 
life interests were protected interests. By 
one of the provisions of the will, any 
life tenant might surrender his life 
interest in favour of any person who 
would be entitled thereto if he were then 
dead. In 1948 Lady Dufferin (the wife of 
the respondent) surrendered in favour of 
her children her life interest in remainder 
expectant upon the death of her 
father, who on the following day 
surrendered his life interest in possession. 
In the result Lady Dufferin’s children 
became entitled in possession to a life 
interest in a share of the estate. Assess- 
ments were raised on the respondent on 
the footing that the income arising to 
his children (who were infants) was to be 
treated by force of Section 21, Finance 
Act, 1936, as income of their father. 


Decision.—Held, that in the circum- 
stances of the case the income in ques- 
tion did not become available by virtue 
or in consequence of the surrender by 
Lady Dufferin but by virtue and in con- 
sequence of the expressed terms of 
Lord Iveagh’s will. Accordingly the 
provisions of Section 21 supra did not 
apply and the income was to be treated 
as income of the children. 


Jacobs vy. Eavis. July 3, 1956 (Harman, 
J.) 


Facts.—The appellant, the owner- 
driver of a taxi-cab, had returned his 
gross takings for the year 1953/54 as 
£875 and his profit as £354. The In- 
spector was not satisfied with the 
figures and raised an assessment in the 
sum of £500. The appellant appealed to 
the General Commissioners, who in- 
creased the assessment to £519. He then 
appealed to the High Court on the 
ground that the Inspector’s estimate of 
his earnings was an impossible one. 


Decision —Held that, the Commis- 
sioners having found as a fact that the 
appellant had underestimated his gross 
takings, there was no evidence to satisfy 
the Court that their decision was not 
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justified. Accordingly, the appeal was 
dismissed. 


Temperley yv. Smith. July 4, 
(Vaisey, J.) 

Facts.—The respondent was at all 
material times a member of the medical 
staff of a hospital which, prior to the 
inauguration of the National Health 
Service, was supported by voluntary 
subscriptions. In 1937, the hospital’s 
Board of Management adopted a scheme 
under which endowment assurance 
policies were taken out in the name of 
the Board on the lives of members of 
the medical staff, the Board paying the 
premiums and the sum assured to be 
paid to the insured at the age of sixty. 
The scheme provided that if the hospital 
were taken over by a State-controlled 
organization the policies were to become 
the sole property of the members of the 
scheme. In 1947 the respondent was 
granted a new contract of service and no 
premiums were paid by the Board in 
respect of the policies after December 
31, 1946. The policies were assigned to 
the respondent in 1948, the premiums 
falling due since January 1, 1947, having 
been paid by him. The Commissioners 
found on appeal that the surrender 
value of the policies was not a profit 
arising from the respondent’s profession 
and discharged an assessment based 
upon these values. 

Decision—Held, that the benefit of 
the policies was one which came to the 
recipient by virtue of his office or pro- 
fessional vocation and that the Crown’s 
appeal must be allowed. The case was 
remitted to the Commissioners to 
determine the correct year of assess- 
ment. 


1956, 


C.1.R. ». National Book League. July 11, 
1956. (Vaisey, J.) 


Facts.—The League, which was ad- 
mittedly charitable, claimed repayment 
of tax deducted from subscriptions paid 
to it by members under deeds of 
covenant. In return for their subscrip- 
tions members were entitled inter alia to 
the benefit of the amenities provided by 
the League at its headquarters, which 
included a restaurant and a library. 


Decision.—Held, that the benefits 
provided to subscribers could not be 
ignored as being negligible, and that it 
was one of the terms of the bargain that 
they should be provided for subscribers 
by the League. Accordingly the pay- 
ments received by the League did not 
constitute “pure income profit,” and the 
League was therefore not entitled to 
the repayment claimed. 
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The Month in the City 


Plateau v. Deflation 

Since last month there has been a 
development of Government policy 
which may have decisive effects on the 
future of investments. A month ago it 
was becoming apparent that Mr. 
Macmillan was loth to take any further 
steps in the financial field, at least until 
he had given his policy of persuasion 
time to yield results. The next move was 
to tie the fortunes of the country—and 
incidentally of the Government—to the 
policy of stability of prices by per- 
suasion, which seemed at first to be the 
Prime Minister’s particular favourite. 
In any event the nationalised industries 
have taken the hint and, irrespective of 
how far their charges had been adjusted 
to increased costs, have, with or without 
conditions, in whole or in part, pegged 
their selling prices for periods varying 
from six months to a year. The next step 
is obviously to persuade private in- 
dustry and commerce to follow this 
example, as the Federation of British 
Industries and the other national 
organisations are proposing. But since 
they will have to bear that part of the 
total burden arising from wage increases 
and from the rises which preceded the 
freeze in prices by the nationalised in- 
dustries, it seems inherently probable 
that profit margins will be materially 
reduced. This may impair the ability to 
raise wage rates, but there is little sign so 
far that wage claims will be reduced or 
even deferred. All this, in itself, made 
the position of equities look rather less 
attractive and prices fell further, along 
with those of fixed interest stocks and 
the Funds, until early in July, when a 
recovery set in. This seems to have 
arisen partly from some relaxation of the 
credit squeeze and from the further 
consideration that any deficits accruing 
to the nationalised industries would 
probably be financed by inflation. At 
this point, also, a new factor intervened 
in the shape of sackings on a consider- 
able scale by the British Motor Corpora- 
tion, following on some discharges by 
Standard. The whole thing is of moderate 
proportions, but it has raised a storm 
and given rise to arguments calculated to 
affect the country’s whole future. The 
continuance of the go-slow in steel and 
the threat of a strike—now deferred— 
added to these troubles might wel] have 


provoked a slump in share prices, but the 
reverse has happened. 


The War Bond Conversion 

If expectations of some further inflation 
explain a rally in equities, a similar 
movement in the Funds seems to have 
been started by the conviction that a 
very short stock would be offered in 
conversion of the £824 million of 
National War Bonds maturing on 
August 15. In the event the market was 
wrong in this guess. What has been 
offered is a 54-year stock, namely, 44 
per cent. Conversion 1962, offered on 
the basis of 984 with a commission of 
74d. per cent. for those entitled to collect 
it on their applications. This is too long 
for the money market and too short for 
almost everybody else but the banks, 
and to a less extent the insurance 
offices and some other institutions. 
Possibly some industrial funds will go 
into it, but normally they could do 
better elsewhere. Granted that a large 
slice—guesses vary from under one- 
third to almost half—is already held 
“inside,” it seems improbable that the 
operation can be completed without the 
issue of a further substantial block of 
tender Treasury Bills. This will be out- 
right inflation if countervailing measures 
are not taken, as by the canvassed ex- 
pedient of suggesting even higher 
liquidity ratios for the clearing and other 
banks. The immediate effect was a rally 
in most gilt-edged stocks, because the 
new issue did not compete directly with 
them, but the final results may well be 
less satisfactory. 


Seasonal Difficulties 

Few people can have supposed that the 
Chancellor could carry through a real 
funding operation on the scale of £800 
million, but the fact that no attempt 
whatever has been made to attract the 
savings of the ordinary investor sug- 
gests that the Government is content 
merely to postpone the day of reckoning. 
This they seem to be doing also in other 
fields. When one considers also that the 
June gold and dollar figures were the 
reverse of encouraging, that the trade 
figures for that month showed a slipping 
back from the excellent results of May 
and that even in that month industrial 
production was running slightly below 
the level of a year before, it is really 
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rather difficult to see why the markets 
should have staged a recovery. The 
explanation probably lies in the re- 
expansion of bank advances and the 
relative ease which has been permitted in 
the money market. That these conditions 
have led to weakness of sterling and to a 
marked rise in the premium on dollar 
securities and, perhaps, explain an 
approach from Germany—promptly re- 
buffed—to discuss revaluation of 
O.E.E.C. currencies, all seem to bear 
out the suggestion that inflation is with 
us Once more. As between June 20 and 
July 19 the following changes occurred 
in the principal indices compiled by the 
Financial Times: Government securities 
from 85.13 to 84.68; fixed interest from 
94.58 to 94.04; industrial Ordinary 
shares from 176.9 to 184.1; and gold 
mines from 81.0 to 83.0. All these had 
fallen before the recovery set in, with 
the exception of gold mining shares. 
The rally in these is partly seasonal but 
may also represent some sort of a hedge 
against losses elsewhere. 


Boomlet in Oils 

It is a matter of some interest that 
hand in hand with the depression in 
motor firms has gone a distinct boomlet 
in oil shares. These have advanced to 
new high levels, and it is the common 
assumption that within the visible 
future oil will be a raw material both for 
essential fuels, whose demand will con- 
tinue to outrun supply, and for a num- 
ber of highly complex ancillary products 
which are likely to be equally profitable. 
Setting aside the latter, it is evident that 
the prosperity of oil is based in no small 
degree on the further development of 
road and air transport, and this would 
doubtless justify the apparent optimism 
of the motor manufacturers in anything 
but the short run. However, there is one 
qualification to this in so far as any 
individual firm is concerned, namely, 
that output can evidently be stepped up 
very rapidly and that the public, even in 
some of the less highly industrialised 
countries, is becoming highly selective 
in what it buys. The boomlet received a 
fresh stimulus from the announcement 
that Esso propose to double their U.K. 
production over the next few years and 
that they will be spending a further £13 
million on extensions in the immediate 
future. This is additional to the £9 
million that is to be devoted to the 
development of synthetic rubber plant, 
jointly with other companies, alongside 
their Fawley plant. Bearing in mind the 
projected development of Regent by the 
Texas Company, it is evident that the 
home market is expected to rise rapidly. 
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NOW ON SALE 


‘TAXATION’ 


TO fs 


INCOME 
TAX 


AND SURTAX 


EDITED BY RONALD STAPLES 


CLEAR, CONCISE AND COMPLETE 


AUTOMATIC THUMB INDEX 
The Five Second Reference Book 


BUDGET EDITION, 1956 
To Taxation Publishing Company Limited 


98 Park Street, London, W.| * MAYfair 7888 


Send ........... copies of ‘KEY TO INCOME TAX’ at 10/5 
post free 


Name and Address 
(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Remittance £ S denclosed, Date.com 


Accy. 8/56 
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A national institution 
with total assets of £237,000,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


announce 


Share Interest Rate ‘s, 


INCREASED T0 


from 1st October ra 


Income 
Tax Paid 


All money invested in Abbey National 
Share Accounts will bear with effect 
from Ist October 1956 the increased rate 
of 3} per cent per annum, income tax 
paid by the Society. This is equivalent 
to £6.1.9 per cent when income 
tax is paid at the standard rate. 


The rate of interest on ordinary Deposit Accounts 
will be increased to 3 per cent per annum, income 
tax paid, equivalent to {5.4.4 per cent where the 
standard rate of income tax is paid. Any sum 
from £1 to £5,000 is accepted; money may be 
withdrawn at convenient notice. Ask today for 
details at your nearest Abbey National Office, or 
write direct to the address below for the Society’s 
Investment Booklet. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of the Building Societies Association. 


ABBEY HOUSE - BAKER ST. - LONDON, N.W.1 + Tel: WELbeck 8282 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: 
see local directory for address of nearest office 


CVS: 414 
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your 
future 
home? 


The shortage of money for house purchase continues and may well 
become worse before there is an improvement. Yet you still want 
to make sure of mortgage money for your new home. We have the 
one and only scheme whereby you can do this. The terms are fixed 
at the outset, and are guaranteed on the policy, which may be 
as long as 30 years. The cost is then kept down to a minimum. 
So you can start planning or 
house-hunting now for purchase 


next year or later—with com- ROHR AN 


plete financial confidence. 


Write for advice in confidence, FRIZZELL 


Stating age and income, to (LIFE & PENSIONS) LTD 


24 Great Tower Street, London, E.C.3—_ Tel.: Mincing Lane 1000 (20 lines) 


SOUND TUITION 


plus 
A CLEAR-CUT GUARANTEE 


is the R.R.C. formula for 


YOUR SUCCESS 


in the Examinations of 


THE INSTITUTE 


and 


THE SOCIETY 


Also for A.C.C.A. '.C.W.A.. 1.M.T.A., C.i.S.. ete. 


Before making pian: for further study, you are 
cordially invived co send for free details of the 
efficient, inexpensive training with NO PASS— 
NO FEE GUARANTEE provided by the College. 


Your inquiry places you under no obligation. 
WRITE TODAY. specifying interest, to THE PRINCIPAL. Dept. AY 


THE RAPID RESULTS COLLEGE 


- “LONDON, Ewan | 


TUITIOM MOUSE 


Neville 
Sndustrial Securities 
Limited 


The Midlands Issuing and Finance House providing a 

complete service for industrial companies to obtain capital 

and for the proprietors of private companies to market their 
holdings, and make provision for Death Duties. 


Public offers for Sale and placings during 1947-56 


Concentric Manufacturing 


John Folkes (Lye Forge) 
Ltd 


Co Ltd 
George Edmonds Ltd Gibbs & Dandy Ltd 
The Hill Top Foundry Belgrave (Blackheath) Ltd 
CoLtd Hallam, Sleigh & Cheston 
Fletcher, Houston & Co Ltd Ltd 
Prima Industries Ltd Strakers (Newcastle) Ltd 
W. & J. Lawley Ltd Elliot Paisley Ltd 
Job Wheway & Son Ltd Alfred Clough Ltd 
Fordham Pressings Ltd Wm. Park & Co 
F. H. Tomkins Ltd Forgemasters Ltd 
J.T. Price & Co Ltd Swinnertons Ltd 
Zinc Alloy Rust-Proofing Arthur Wood & Son 
Co Ltd (Longport) Ltd 
Onions & Sons (Levellers) C.E. Ramsden & Co Ltd 
Ltd Prestage Ltd 
Wm. Sanders & Co Fry’s (London) Ltd 
(Wednesbury) Ltd Sankey Green Wire 
R. & A. G. Crossland Ltd Weaving Co Ltd 
Alfred Case & Co Ltd J. Hewitt & Son (Fenton) 
John Hawley & Co Ltd 
(Walsall) Ltd A.R. & W. Cleaver Ltd 
Bilston Foundries Ltd Walkers (Century Oils) 
Craddock Brothers Ltd Ltd 
Directors: 


G. ROLAND DAWES, F.C.A., F.C.W.A. 
E. CARL REEVES, B.SC.(LOND.) 
SIR GREVILLE F. LAMBERT, BART., F.C.A. 


Secretary: 
NORMAN E. HURST, A.C.A., F.C.LS. 


Reville Bouse, Gaterloo Street, 
Birmingham, 2 


Telegraphic Address: ‘TRUSTNEVIL, BIRMINGHAM’ 


Telephones: MIDLAND 5677-8-9 


Subsidiary Company: 
NEVILLE INDUSTRIAL Securities (S.W.) Ltp 
Baltic House, Mount Stuart Square, Cardiff 


Telephone: CARDIFF 32255 
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ACCOUNTANCY AUGUST 


Points From 
Published Accounts 


Writing-up Book Values 
BECAUSE MOST OF our largest industrial 
companies bring out their annual 
accounts at much the same time, many 
excellent sets of accounts produced at 
around this time of the year fail to 
receive the share of attention that they 
ought to receive. Amongst the accounts 
that can never fail to attract attention 
are those of the major oil companies, 
notably Shell and British Petroleum. The 
Shell accounts, in particular, are de- 
ceptively simple for a group that covers 
some 200 companies, apart from the 
associated interests which it has in a 
further 300 or so concerns, but in the 
accounts of both companies the presen- 
tation is a masterpiece of simplification. 
Shell sticks strictly to facts in its ac- 
counts, reserving the more detailed 
information for a separate brochure. 
B.P.’s accounts are a little more elabor- 
ate, but here again, the background is 
filled in by a separate pictorial brochure 
illustrating the highlights of the year’s 
operations. 

For the past few years the vast Royal 
Dutch-Shell group has been concerned 
in giving its shareholders a progressively 
more comprehensive insight into the 
ramifications of the business, and this 
year a further step has been taken in 
writing-up the book value of the stakes 
of the parent concerns in the group assets 
to a more representative level. The 
difference which this writing-up has 
made to the Shell figures is shown in the 
following condensed extract from the 
accounts (in which we approximate to 
thousands of pounds, though the com- 
pany does not) to show the salient 
features of the 1954 figures as they now 
appear in comparison with the 1955 
results, and those of a year earlier struck 
on the old extremely conservative basis: 

1955 1954 
£,000’s 

392,324 87,332 

25,010 24,994 
11,554 
. 405,781 


Fixed assets 
Current assets 
Current liabilities 
Total net assets 


There is no question of a revaluation 
involved in this move. It merely recog- 
nises a situation that has long existed, 
for Shell’s share of the total group 
assets amounts to 40 per cent. and it has 
hitherto been up to shareholders to 


calculate what this has meant over and 
above the figure at which the invest- 
ments of the company in the group 
subsidiaries were carried in the books. 
Nevertheless, the business has taken a 
further significant step forward in 
providing valuable information in a 
much simpler form than it was pre- 
viously available, and this is a very 
commendable move, bearing in mind 
the inevitable accounting complica- 
tions which must attend a business of 
this size and complexity. 


Realistic Change in Tax Treatment 

The important change in the accounts 
of B.P. concerns the treatment of 
Kuwait taxation, following on the suc- 
cessful outcome of the claim for relief 
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from United Kingdom taxation. Hither- 
to Kuwait tax has been treated as 
ranking as a charge on profits and has 
not entered into the profit and loss 
account. Thus, in the 1954 accounts the 
trading profit was struck after charging 
£36.7 million for Kuwait tax, and the 
net trading profit of £43.94 million was 
subject to a total charge of £19.59 
million for United Kingdom tax, leaving 
a net surplus of £24.35 million. The 
accounts are now set out as follows (we 
again round off to the nearest thousand 
of pounds and we have inserted some 
sub-totals). 

It ought also to be noted that an 
amount of £10.5 million, representing 
adjustments of profits of the previous 
year, arising mainly out of the clarifi- 
cation of the Kuwait problem, has been 
credited direct to general reserve. The 
effect of these changes is quite startling 
on the apparent earning capacity of the 
business and the accounts have been 
made much more realistic than they 
were formerly, bearing in mind the 
extent of the stake that the group holds 
overseas, for it is now possible to glean 
some idea of just how large this stake is 
—in terms of profits, anyway. 


1955 1954 
£°000’s £7°000's £°000’s £°000’s 
TRADING PROFIT i ae 111,684 84,895 
After charging royalties, administration 
and other expenditure including: 
Depreciation and amounts written off .. 22,143 30,406 
OVERSEAS TAXATION .. 62,692 42,880 
48,992 42,015 
INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS— 
Subsidiary companes not consolidated 
herein ai ail bd - 447 175 
Allied companies and other trade invest- 
ments ‘a oa 4,436 2,527 
British Government securities 1,108 226 
5,990 2,928 
54,983 44,943 
INTEREST ON DEBENTURE STOCK. . 977 1,000 
54,006 43,943 
UNITED KINGDOM TAXATION based 
on the profits for the year— 
Profits Tax 9,529 4,579 
Income Tax 58,673 22,878 
68,202 27,457 
Less: Relief in respect of Overseas 
Taxation .. , 4A Pe 59,504 945 
8,698 26,512 
CONSOLIDATED NET PROFIT 45,308 17,431 
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ACCOUNTANCY AUGUST 


Readers’ Points and Queries 


Directors’ Benefits—School Fees 


Reader’s Query.—I have seen a Press 
report that in a written answer the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury an- 
nounced that if firms or companies paid 
school fees for their employees, these 
fees would be admissible in the accounts 
as a charge. Am I correct in assuming 
that if school fees are paid for a director 
of a company, although such fees may 
be allowed in the company’s accounts as 
a charge, the director would be taxed on 
the value thereof under the “‘directors’ 
benefits” clause? 


Reply.—Yes. 


Check Trading Company—Assessment 
to Tax 


Reader’s Query.—We have been cor- 
responding with the Revenue authorities 
regarding a claim that the collecting 
commission on outstanding debts of a 
check (or credit) trading company 
should be allowed as a charge against 
profits. We understand that an allow- 
ance of this nature has been granted in 
other tax districts and we should be 
obliged if you, or your readers, could 
give us any further information on this. 

Briefly, the operation of the trade is 
that the company issues a “check” or 
voucher to an individual, who can 
exchange it for goods at a retailer. In 
return for this credit the individual pays 
a poundage or service charge, and the 
balance by twenty weekly instalments. 
The retailer allows the company a 
special discount. 

It has been the practice to credit in the 
accounts: (a) the poundage charge and 
(5) the discount received from the 
retailer. 

Against this the only debit which has 
been allowed has been the commission 
actually paid to the agent on collection 
made. Under this system the profit for 
assessment on a check issued during the 
last week of the trading year is some 
75 per cent. greater than the profit 
which will ultimately be earned, and in 
fact on any check issued during the last 
twenty weeks of the trading year the 
profit assessed is greater than that 
ultimately earned. Where credit is taken 
in the accounts for all discounts re- 
ceivable on checks issued, surely it is 
equitable that the charge should include 
all commissions payable on checks 


issued, the value of checks issued being 
common to both credits and debits. 

Assuming the company closed down, 
what is the position regarding com- 
mission payable on outstanding debtors? 
Is this allowed as a loss for taxation 
purposes although the company has 
ceased trading? 


Reply.—We shall be glad to hear from 
readers on their experiences. 


Post-War Credits of Undischarged 
Bankrupt 

Reader’s Query.—A bankrupt, adju- 
dicated before 1939 but still undis- 
charged, was issued with post-war credits 
during the war years. His statutory 
income during that period consisted of 
the profits of his wife’s business and his 
own earned income as the employee of 
a third person (the former being greater 
than the latter). He is now nearly 65 and 
will shortly apply for payment of post- 
war credits. 

Has the Official Receiver (acting as 
his trustee) a claim to seek payment upon 
receipt by the bankrupt, and if so can 
the bankrupt’s wife apply for a division 
of the post-war credits and thereby 
obtain a good title as against the 
Official Receiver? (She has never applied 
for separate assessment.) 


Reply—We are in some _ doubt 
whether the words “‘still undischarged” 


Letters to 


A Taxation Injustice 

Sir,—Through my M.P., Captain L. P. S. 
Orr, I have demanded the abolition of 
Section 350 of the Income Tax Act of 
1952. The case against the Section is, I 
think, overwhelming. May I please 
submit it to you, Sir, and your many 
expert readers? The issue is very simple. 
The Section is unjust because in its 
operation it reverses the accepted canon 
of taxation being “according to ability 
to bear.” It affects only the small man 
(or woman) and the smaller the man the 
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mean that the bankrupt was undischarged 
at the time when the post-war credits 
were contributed by way of taxation 
during the war years, or whether he is 
still undischarged at the present time. 

If the Official Receiver or trustee has 
not intervened to claim the post-war 
credits before the bankrupt obtains his 
discharge, and the bankrupt in fact 
received payment from the Inland 
Revenue, the trustee’s right is lost (see 
Section 47, Bankruptcy Act, 1914, also 
Cohen v. Mitchell (/890) 25 Q.B.D. 
262). Even if the bankrupt is undis- 
charged at the age of 65, if the trustee 
has not intervened to claim post-war 
credits and the bankrupt obtains repay- 
ment and spends or parts with the pro- 
ceeds, the trustee’s right appears to be 
gone. If the bankrupt bought, say, a 
television set with the money, the trustee 
could of course claim the set if still in the 
possession of the bankrupt. 

The bankrupt’s wife appears to have no 
rights in the matter. Under the Income 
Tax Acts her rights lapsed when there was 
a failure to claim a separate assessment 
within the statutory period. 

If the Official Receiver as trustee has 
already intervened to claim the post-war 
credits, the bankrupt has lost his right to 
them. The right to repayment arose when 
the tax was paid during the war years 
(that is, during the period before the 
bankrupt’s discharge) and although re- 
payment may not have been due until 
after the bankrupt was in fact discharged, 
the trustee’s right to the post-war 
credits would be established by his inter- 
vention before the discharge. The test 
appears to be: Has the trustee intervened 
or not? 


the Editor 


more he loses. This is no mere hardship; 
it is a downright injustice of the stealing- 
pennies-out-of-a-blind-man’s-hat type. 

The Section is, of course, the statutory 
expression of the principle that the 
Exchequer cannot repay to a share- 
holder more than it has received from 
his company. It therefore restricts to 
the “net United Kingdom rate’ any 
“relief or repayment”’ of tax deducted at 
the standard rate from the dividends of 
companies benefiting from double 
taxation relief. 
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To my surprise the Treasury’s reac- 
tion to my demand is, in substance: 
“We must adhere to the Section 350 
principle because the Royal Com- 
mission, in paragraph 711 of their final 
report, recommend its retention.” 

With respect, I disagree with this. I 
think paragraphs 709-718 of the report 
can be highly, but accurately, com- 
pressed as follows: “After a very 
thorough examination we find that the 
1955 model of the double taxation relief 
machinery is infinitely superior to the 
pre-1945 model despite its Section 350 
rough spot. So long as this remains it is 
obvious that the only remedy for those 
who suffer from it is to change their 
investments.” 

The Treasury is spending £110 million 
a year on double taxation relief and, of 
course, can easily afford the further £1 
million required to eliminate the Section 
350 “rough spot” (for the figures see 
Hansard of February 21). 

To me what that brief remark in 
paragraph 711 conveys is not that the 
Royal Commission had examined and 
approved the Section 350 principle but 
that, on the contrary, it had assumed 
it to be sacrosanct and outside the 


Publications 


Invoicing Methods. Prepared by the 
British Institute of Management. Pp. 
130. (British Institute of Management, 
Management House, Hill Street, Lon- 
don, W.1: 21s. net.) 


IN ANY OFFICE the tendency is to forget 
about the accounting routine that does 
its job without causing troubles to 
attract the notice of the person in charge. 
For this reason many out-of-date and 
unnecessarily expensive methods of 
doing the routine office work are in use 
in otherwise progressive concerns. 
Even when the accountant is aware of 
deficiencies and wishes to make im- 
provements, he cannot easily make 
them. He almost inevitably lacks ex- 
perience of all the alternative methods 
of coping with any particular office 
routine and usually is not even aware of 
many of them. If he wishes to get advice 
on any particular subject, he can ap- 
proach the office equipment and 


machine suppliers, but he will never 


desired scope of its examination. 

But, even if the Treasury interpre- 
tation be correct, it is no answer to my 
demand. The Chancellor can abolish the 
Section and yet preserve its principle 
(though why he should wish to preserve 
such an unfair principle I cannot 
imagine) by the eminently fair and 
logical means of a one per cent. dere- 
striction levy on the substantial benefits 
of double taxation relief of these com- 
panies, to enable him to do even- 
handed taxation justice to their share- 
holders. 

All this I have urged upon the 
Treasury, without effect. Will members 
of the accountancy profession take up 
the case? 

Yours faithfully, 
R. E. JAMISON 
Rostrevor, Co. Down. 


Waste 

Sir,—How useless are the notes accom- 
panying income tax returns! As you 
aptly remark in your Taxation Note 
(ACCOUNTANCY, June, 1956, page 228), 
most of these badly printed information 
sheets are hastily screwed up and put in 
the waste paper basket. Occasionally 


know if he has tried all the alternatives— 
and he may feel that he has been given a 
biased and over-optimistic picture of the 
results of using a particular system. 

Within the limits of its subject, 
Invoicing Methods will give the account- 
ant an admirable opportunity to com- 
pare his methods with all the alterna- 
tives. It will also provide the accountant 
wishing to make improvements with all 
the information he could desire. 

Broadly, the work takes each method 
of invoicing in turn, beginning with 
manuscript and finishing with elec- 
tronic multipliers and calculators. After 
an adequate description of the method 
it gets down to brass tacks: in other 
words, it describes specific invoicing 
procedures as used by named companies. 
Here is the outstanding feature of the 
book. It relates in detail exactly how 
each method is operated in an actual 
organisation. As the anonymous author 
says, it is unwise to adopt a procedure in 
one’s own organisation merely because 
it is successfully applied elsewhere, but 
to see exactly how someone else does a 
job is the next best thing to doing it 
oneself. 
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the naive client hands over the notes 
separately saying “I suppose you know 
all about this!” To my knowledge, only 
one of our clients has ever read the 
notes through. He was a retired Air 
Force officer who no doubt was more 
familiar with that class of literature than 
the business man. Time was also on his 
side. He was soon in our office waving a 
copy of these notes, one section of 
which was heavily underlined. He was 
jubilant as his study was well rewarded; 
there were reliefs to which he was 
entitled—treliefs that were unknown to 
his accountants! 

With reasonable diplomacy it was 
shown to him that there were certain 
qualifications to the claim under the 
Income Tax Acts and unfortunately he 
did not fit the bill. It took a good hour 
to convince him of the discrepancies 
between notes and Acts, whereupon the 
worthy gentleman commenced a bitter 
correspondence with the Revenue on 
misrepresentation. The matter resolved 
itself in the unexpected decease of just 
one more disillusioned taxpayer. 

Yours faithfully, 
B. R. BLACKIE, A.S.A.A. 
Lyme Regis, Dorset. 


This book has other merits. It is 
copiously illustrated with photographs 
of machines and forms. It is very well 
written. It is precise and detailed without 
being prolix or difficult to read. Indeed, 
its readability on what is after all a 
rather unexciting subject is praise- 
worthy. It is moreover written in English 
and not in American. This remark is 
not intended as a denigration of Ameri- 
can accounting textbooks—they are the 
best in the world—but the American 
love of neologisms and fondness for 
using three long words in place of one 
short word make weary reading. No 
such charge can be laid against this 
book. Incidentally, it has been produced 
by means of a grant of United States 
economic aid; one could wish that all 
such aid were as fruitfully employed! 

E.G.H. 


The Mechanism of Cheap Money. By 
E. Nevin. Pp. xiii+350. (University of 
Wales Press: Price 25s. net.) 

THIS BOOK PROVIDES a detailed account 


of the cheap money policy of the 1930’s 
and a careful assessment of some of the 
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wider financial and economic implica- 
tions of that policy. It is a post-graduate 
study and is primarily of interest to the 
professional economist or the student 
working for a higher degree in this 
branch of economics. Even for such a 
reader, however, the work requires 
careful study. Dr. Nevin writes fluently, 
but the wealth of detail characteristic of 
sO many university theses sometimes 
proves a little indigestible. 

The first part of the book contains a 
discussion of the gold standard and its 
collapse after the first World War, 
banking policy, the significance of the 
liquidity ratio to the clearing banks and 
the role of the Departments in regu- 
lating the gilt-edged market. 

The second part, in which Dr Nevin’s 
contribution to our knowledge of this 
period is more evident, discusses the 
broader effects of the cheap money 
policy. Dr Nevin’s argument would not 
command universal agreement: he has, 
for example, little regard for the short- 
term rate of interest as a significant 
economic variable. But the meticulous 
care with which he assembles his data 
and develops his thesis commands 
respect. 

The author is to be congratulated on 
the production of a serious piece of 
research; every chapter bears testimony 
to the hard work and thought that has 
been put into it. The publishers have 
also done their work well. A.R, I. 


Clerical Salaries Analysis, 1956. Pp. 78. 
(Office Management Association, Ltd., 
58 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1: 
£1 10s. net.) 


THE OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
publishes the seventh in its series of 
analyses of clerical salaries. The first 
was made in 1942. The present survey is 
based on information supplied by over 
1,000 establishments employing nearly 
82,000 clerks, of whom 65 per cent. were 
women. Since the last survey, in 1954, 
salaries of adult clerks have increased by 
between 13 and 18 per cent., and of those 
under 20 by between 18 and 24 per cent. 
Increases over the last ten years have 
varied between 39 per cent. and 154 per 
cent., and have beeen smaller for those 
doing more responsible work than for 
those in routine grades. 

The inequality between men and 
women doing similar work declined 
steadily between 1942 and 1950, but has 
remained almost unchanged since then. 
The progress towards equal pay in the 
civil service has not so far had much 
effect in private industry and commerce, 
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but its influence is beginning to be felt in 
some areas. 

Separate tables are given for different 
areas and for the main industrial classi- 
fications. For the first time separate 
figures are given for the cities of Man- 
chester and Birmingham, and a new 
table gives rates for part-time clerks. 

Trends are analysed in an introduc- 
tory report by Dr. O. G. Pickard. 

A.H.P. 


The Principles of Modern Book-keeping. 
By W. R. Hamilton, rF.c.a. Third 
Edition by B. J. Davis, F.c.A. Pp. 109. 
(Gee & Co. (Publishers) Ltd.: 10s. net.) 


IN THIS ERA Of marginal costing and 
management accountancy, double-entry 
—the corner-stone of all accountancy— 
is often forgotten. It is relieving, there- 
fore, to find a book aimed specifically at 
elucidating this basic principle in a 
simple manner. The work will be of 
assistance to students and of interest to 
all accountants who wish to ponder the 
method of recording financial data in 
use since the time of the early Italian 
merchants. 

Part I deals with the principles of 
double-entry and the recording of 
entries in books of original entry and the 
ledger. These entries are traced through 
to the trial balance and final accounts. 
Emphasis is placed upon the importance 
of the journal, despite the apparently 
minor role to which modern short- 
circuits in book-keeping have relegated 
it. This part of the book has been little 
changed since it was first written in 
1912—proof, perhaps, that there are 
many matters of principle that remain 
constant in a changing world, although 
whether reliance upon the principles of 
double-entry is due to the accountant’s 
lack of originality or to the inherent 
worth of the system is a matter of 
dispute. 

In Part II, which has been largely 
rewritten, the principles are expounded 
in special applications, such as branch 
accounts, sectional balancing and 
columnar books. 

The book gives an exposition, simple 
but not over-elementary, of the basic 
principles of book-keeping. Unlike 
some of its contemporaries it does not 
try to rush the reader into an under- 
standing of the methods of book-keep- 
ing by a series of mathematical illus- 
trations, but presents a clearly written 
account in non-mathematical English. 
The principles to be explained are well 
stated and throughout the book there is 
a constant reference to them. 

The author also touches upon more 
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controversial matters such as the effect 
of inflation upon accounts, and to one 
reviewer, at least, such topics seem 
somewhat out of place in a book 
primarily concerned with fundamental 
principles. 

This book does not contain all the 
wealth of detail of many of its con- 
temporaries, but without a knowledge of 
the principles that it expounds no 
student can hope to pass any exam- 
ination in accountancy or book-keeping. 

A.J.G.S. 


Books Received 


“The Estates Gazette’? Year’s Purchase 
Card. (The Estates Gazette, Ltd.,47 Museum 
Street, W.C.1.: 2s. 6d. net.) 


Hire Purchase. Spring Lectures 1956 of 
The Institute of Bankers. Comprises ‘“‘The 
Economic Effects of Hire Purchase,” by 
R. F. Henderson; “The Law Relating to 
Hire Purchase,’ by Maurice Lyell, Q.c.; 
“Sources and Technique of Hire Purchase,” 
by D. Carmichael. Pp. 56. (The Institute of 
Bankers, 10 Lombard Street, E.C.3: 2s. 6d. 
net.) 


Accounting Dynamics IV. By F. Sewell 
Bray, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. Pp. 17 “Reprint” 
Series No. 24. A French Emigré Officer’s 
Accounts II. By R. R. Coomber, B.sc. 
(ECON.), F.S.A.A. ““Reprint’’? Series No. 25. 
(ncorporated Accountants’ Research Com- 
mittee, London, W.C.2.: 2s. 6d. each net.) 


Borough of Swindon. Abstract of Accounts 
for the Year ended March 31, 1955. Pp. 218. 
(Borough Treasurer, Civic Offices, Swindon, 
Wilts.) 


Statistics of the County, County Council, 
Borough and District Councils in the County 
of Buckingham, 1956/57. Pp. 25. (County 
Treasurer, County Offices, Aylesbury.) 


Income Tax for the Layman. Third Edition’ 
The Central Board of Revenue, India. Pp’ 
iii+143. (The Manager of Publications’ 
Government of India, Civil Lines, Delhi 8 
India: Rs. 1/12/-, 2s. 6d. net.) 


J. K. Lasser’s Standard Handbook for 
Accountants. A Modern Encyclopaedia of 
Auditing, Cost Control, Management, 
Systems Design, Forecasting, Operation of 
the Accounting Office, and other phases of 
Business Planning. Edited by J. K. Lasser 
Tax Institute. Pp. xv+ 1,404. (McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. Ltd., New York and London: 
£5 12s. 6d. net.) 


A Classified List of Large Companies 
Engaged in British Industry, December, 
1955. Pp. 39. (The National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research, 2 Dean 
Trench Street, S.W.1: 6s. net.) See Pro- 
fessional Note, The Mammoth Companies, 
ACCOUNTANCY, May, 1956, page 162. 


(Continued on page 329.) 
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EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 


is effected by the ‘B.C.A.’ which, relying on the recommendations of past Students, does not 
spend its income on extensive advertising but applies this Tutorially, resulting in more than 


26.000 Successes 
including 
760 Monours with I15 First Places 


To encourage Students to make an early commencement on their professional studies, the 
following concessions are now made available by the College. Specifically, where enrolment 
is effected before Ist September next, a rebate from the normal tuition fees will be given, 
amounting to a reduction of 
10 per cent where the Fees are paid in full on enrolment, or 
5 per cent where instalment arrangements of £1 monthly are preferred. 


In the latter event, where text-books are purchased or hired, the cost may be added to the fees. 


Unique features of the College Service include: (a) Free London and Provincial Lectures; 
(b) ‘Credit for Merit’ refunds for diligent examinees; (c) a straightforward Guarantee of Tuition 
until Successful; (d) Our monthly magazine, which adds ‘Zest’ to your studies. 
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COMPANY PRINTING 
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13. 
Memorandum and Articles of Association, Resolu- 
tions, Debentures, Share Certificates, Dividend War- 

rants, etc., printed with care and expedition. 
All Forms under the Companies Act, 1948, supplied. 
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assuring you of our very best and prompt attention. 
Estimates free. 
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Legal Notes 


Company Law— 

Action by Minority Shareholder Against 
Company or Directors 

P., a minority shareholder in A. Ltd., 
acting on behalf of himself and all other 
shareholders except three who were also 
directors, brought an action claiming 
damages against the company and those 
directors on the ground that the directors 
had been grossly negligent in selling an 
asset of the company at a price greatly 
below its true value. The majority 
shareholding in A. Ltd. was held by B. 
Ltd. The three directors of A. Ltd. were 
also directors of B. Ltd. and outnum- 
bered the other directors of B. Ltd., but 
they did not hold a majority of the 
shares in B. Ltd. 

In order to save the expense of a full 
trial, the defendants asked the Court to 
determine whether P.’s action was 
maintainable in law even if the alleged 
negligence could be proved. In Pavlides 
y. Jensen [1956] 3 W.L.R. 224, Danck- 
werts, J., held that the action was not 
maintainable. The general rule estab- 
lished long ago in Foss v. Harbottle 
(1843) 2 Hare 461 is that no action may 
be brought by minority shareholders in 
respect of the internal management of 
the company. There are recognised 
exceptions to this rule—for example, 
where a company has acted beyond its 
powers or the directors have been 
fraudulent or a majority of the share- 
holders have fraudulently oppressed the 
minority—but P. was not attempting to 
bring his case within any of these 
exceptions. He contended that the 
recognised exceptions were not ex- 
haustive and that the Court should 
grant assistance whenever an otherwise 
helpless minority shareholder was in 
need of assistance from the Court. He 
claimed that in this case he was helpless 
because he was unable to requisition or 
attend a general meeting of the company 
under its articles, and that the company 
could be effectively controlled by the 
defendant directors through _ their 
directorships of B. Ltd. The learned 
Judge held that on the authorities there 
were no wide exceptions to the rule in 
Foss v. Harbottle, and that the action 
would not lie even if it could be said 
that the defendant directors were in 
control of the company. He further held 
that, although it would be admissible in 
certain cases to go behind the apparent 


ownership of shares in order to discover 
whether a company was in fact con- 
trolled by alleged wrongdoers through 
nominees, he was not satisfied that in 
this case the defendant directors were in 
such control of the company as would 
justify an action by a minority share- 
holder. 


Contract and Tort— 
Tax Element in Damages 


In Beach vy. Reed Corrugated Cases 
Ltd. [1956] 1 W.L.R. 807, Pilcher, J., 
decided that the tax element must be 
taken into account in awarding damages 
for wrongful dismissal as well as in 
actions in tort. The learned Judge also 
applied a passage from the judgment of 
Lord Goddard in British Transport 
Commission v. Gourley [1956] 2 W.L.R. 
41: “In cases where surtax is payable 
and the rate has been affected by private 
income, the nature of that private in- 
come will be relevant. If it is a life 
annuity under a will or settlement it may 
well be expected to continue. If it is 
disposable investments which might be 
sold at any time or transferred to a 
child, less, perhaps little, regard should 
be paid to it.” 

In Beach’s case, B. had a service 
agreement with a company: the control 
of the company changed and the service 
agreement was wrongfully terminated. 
The gross loss suffered by B. was over 
£40,000. If tax on his salary under the 
service agreement was taken into 
account his loss would be reduced to 
some £20,000. But B. also had a private 
fortune of half a million pounds which 
was producing an income of £20,000 a 
year, and if the tax on the whole of the 
unearned income was also taken into 
account the net damage would be less 
than £5,000. The Judge, accepting B.’s 
evidence that he gave away very sub- 
stantial sums every year under covenant 
and that he was intending to make gifts 
of capital to his children, came to the 
conclusion that little regard should be 
paid to the unearned income in assessing 
damages. 

It is a curious comment on present 
social ideas that the law should now 
consider income arising from a man’s 
own capital to be far less permanent 
than a salary! 


Insolvency— 

Fraudulent Preference 

In Re Cutts (a Bankrupt) [1956] 1 
W.L.R. 728, C. was solicitor to a 
building society of which he was also a 
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director. Early in 1953 he misappro- 
priated £3,000 of the society’s moneys: 
he also misappropriated the monies of 
other clients. In December, 1953, the 
Law Society inspected his books and 
discovered the deficiencies in the ac- 
counts of the other clients, but did not 
discover the fraud on the building 
society. This fraud was, however, dis- 
covered by C.’s partner, who was also a 
director of the society, and in March, 
1954, C., at the request of his partner, 
repaid the £3,000 to the society. Less 
than six months later C. was adjudi- 
cated bankrupt, and his trustee claimed 
the £3,000 from the society on the 
ground that the payment had been a 
fraudulent preference. 

The Court of Appeal decided that on 
the evidence before him the County 
Court Judge was entitled to hold that 
there had been a fraudulent preference. 


-The onus was on the trustee to satisfy 


the Court that it was the bankrupt’s 
intention to prefer the payee over his 
other creditors, and such an intention 
should not be inferred from the mere 
fact that the payee was in fact “pre- 
ferred” in the sense that he was paid 
when other creditors were not paid and 
could not be paid. But it was open to the 
Court to infer an intention to prefer 
from all the circumstances of the case. 
The intention to prefer must be the 
principal or dominant intention, but it 
need not be the only intention. If the 
dominant intention of a bankrupt in 
making a payment was to avoid the 
detection of a crime or to relieve himself 
of some threat, there would be no 
fraudulent preference, but in this case 
the County Court Judge had been en- 
titled to find that the primary intention 
was to pay off the building society 
before other creditors. This was a 
fraudulent preference even though the 
bankrupt might also have had as a 
motive the wish to help his partner. 


Books Received 


(Continued from page 328.) 


A Summary of Auditing Case Law. By E. 
Miles Taylor, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. Seventh 
Edition. Pp. vi+98. (Textbooks, Ltd., 20 
Milton Road, Harpenden, Herts.: 8s. 6d. 
net.) An earlier edition was reviewed in 
ACCOUNTANCY, October, 1949, page 254. 


Trustee Savings Banks Year Book, 1956. 
(Trustee Savings Banks Association, Tavi- 
stock House South, Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C.1. No price given.) 
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The Student’s Columns 


I—BANKRUPTCY ACCOUNTS 


A PERSON IN financial difficulties may find it necessary to 
call his creditors together, and if no satisfactory arrange- 
ment can be made with them the creditors may decide to 
present to the Court a petition in bankruptcy. When the 
petition is presented, the creditors must satisfy the Court 
on the validity of their debts and the debtor must receive 
notification of the presentation of the petition, so that he 
may enter his defence. If there is no proper defence, a 
Receiving Order will be made. The order does not make 
the debtor a bankrupt, or even take from him the owner- 
ship of his property. What it does is to deprive him of 
possession and control, so that the property will be safe- 
guarded in the interests of the creditors. It is placed in the 
care of an official, the Official Receiver, who remains in 
charge until the creditors decide what course to adopt. 

At this stage, the debtor may make an offer which his 
creditors agree to accept: in that event, the approval of 
the Court must be obtained and the “bankruptcy” comes 
to an end. If, however, no acceptable offer is put forward, 
the creditors will resolve that application be made to the 
Court for an Adjudication Order. This really makes the 
debtor a “‘bankrupt” in the full sense of the term and has 
the effect of vesting his property in a trustee for the bene- 
fit of the creditors. With some exceptions, a bankrupt is 
deprived of the ownership of his property. 

Where it is necessary for speedy action to be taken on 
account of the debtor’s financial position, the debtor 
himself may present a petition. In this event, further 
proof of insolvency is unnecessary. The debtor has 
committed an act of bankruptcy, and the bankruptcy 
commences as from the date of lodgment of the petition. 
The petition must allege that the debtor cannot pay his 
debts. 

It is important when a Receiving Order is made that 
the Official Receiver should be informed as early as 
possible of the assets and liabilities of the debtor, and 
within three days of the making of the Order if it is made 
on the debtor’s own petition, or seven days if it is made 
on a creditor’s petition, a “‘statement of affairs’ must be 
lodged with the Official Receiver, together with a further 
statement explaining how the bankrupt’s financial posi- 
tion had been brought about. The second statement is 
known as a deficiency account. 

The statement of affairs has to be in the prescribed 
form and must show particulars of the creditors—unse- 
cured, partly-secured and  fully-secured—contingent 
liabilities, creditors for rent recoverable by distress, 
preferential creditors, property, debtors and bills of 
exchange. Although the statement of affairs shows assets 
and liabilities, it is not a balance sheet, as it must cover 
many points that are not relevant to an ordinary balance 
sheet. 

The rules for the preparation of the statement of 


affairs and the deficiency account are really quite simple. 
They may be summarised: 

1. The statement of affairs shows assets on the right- 
hand side and liabilities on the left-hand side, as in the 
ordinary balance sheet. 

2. It shows the estimated value of each asset and the 
estimated amount of each liability. 

3. The estimated loss, being the excess of book value 
over realisable value of the assets, appears on the right- 
hand side of the deficiency account. The estimated gain, 
if any, appears on the left-hand side. 

4. The capital account must be accounted for in the 
deficiency account on the same side as on an ordinary 
balance sheet. 

5. The balances on the statement of affairs and the 
deficiency account will be equal and closed by a 
transfer. 

The deficiency account starts with the capital, if any, of 
the debtor at a date usually one year before the date of the 
Receiving Order. “‘Capital’’ here includes private as well 
as business capital. To the capital are added net profits 
(if any) before charging interest on capital or salary and 
any other receipts. The total so arrived at must be ac- 
counted for (on the credit side of the deficiency account) 
by the opening deficiency (if one exists), net business 
losses, bad debts, private expenses and other losses— 
namely, the difference between the book value of assets 
appearing in the statement of affairs and the amount they 
are estimated to produce. 

A simple question recently set in one of the professional 
accountancy examinations required candidates to prepare 
the statement of affairs and deficiency account of a part- 
nership. The liabilities included a mortgage on freehold 
land and buildings (amply covered), a bank overdraft, 
certain preferential creditors and a large figure for unse- 
cured creditors. The only unusual asset was the overdrawn 
capital account of one of the partners. The bank over- 
draft was secured by a second mortgage on the land and 
buildings and by the personal guarantee of the partner in 
credit, who had deposited investments as collateral 
security. It had been agreed that these investments would 
be utilised only in so far as the firm could not meet the 
bank’s claim: the claim proved to require the realisation 
of the investments, and the owner then became insolvent. 
The partner who was overdrawn was solvent and his 
estate was worth, say, £3,800. 

Taking assumed figures, the balance sheet and state- 
ment of affairs (in simplified form) would be as shown 
on the next page. 

If the bankruptcy is of a firm, statements of affairs will 
be required for each member as well as for the firm. 
Creditors of the joint and separate estates are paid out of 
the assets of those estates, and a surplus on any one of the 
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Balance Sheet 

£ £..- 
Mortgage on buildings 4,000 Buildings 16,000 
Bank overdraft 16,000 Plant 12,000 
Preferential creditors 600 ~=Fixtures 1,200 
Other creditors 20,000 Stock 8,000 
Capital 8,800 Debtors 10,000 
Cash se 200 
Partner's capital 2,000 
£49,400 


£49,400 


Statement of Affairs 


Expected to rank 


Estimated to produce 


£ £ 
Unsecured creditors ; ; 20,000 Cash 200 
Fully-secured creditors £ Stock 4,000 
Mortgage ia a 4,000 Plant 7,200 
Estimated value of buildings 12,000 (say) Fixtures cs — re 400 
Surplus from partner’s estate 3,800 
Available to partly-secured creditors .. 8,000 
= 15,600 
Partly-secured creditors 16,000 Debtors £10,000 6,000 
Less Security 8,000 
—— 8,000 21,600 
Preferential creditors—deducted per contra 600 Less Preferential creditors 600 
21,000 
Deficiency 7,000 
£28,000 £28,000 
Deficiency Account 
£ £ 
Excess of assets over liabilities 6,800 Bad debts : 4,000 
Surplus from partner’s estate 3,800 £ 
Deficiency as per statement of affairs 7,000 Losses: Stock . 4,000 
Plant 4,800 
Fixtures 800 
Buildings 4,000 
—_ 13,600 
£17,600 £17,600 


(a ee 


It will be observed that any item not in the balance sheet will appear in the statement of affairs on the one side and in the deficiency 
account on the other—for example, the surplus from the solvent partner’s estate of £3,800. 


separate estates becomes an asset of the estate of the 
firm. But clearly creditors of the firm cannot receive more 
than the amount of their claims, with interest. Any sur- 
plus on the estate of the firm will be divided between the 
partners according to the partnership agreement, and in 
the individual partner’s statement of affairs, the partner’s 
share of the surplus will be shown as an asset. 

A partner may have given personal security as collateral 
to his guarantee of a debt due by the firm. In that event, 
the creditor proves against the firm as an unsecured 
creditor for the whole debt, and then against the partner 
for the excess of the debt over the value of the security. 
The difference represents the liability of the partner’s 
estate in respect of the guarantee. 

Consider the following circumstances which appeared 


£ 
Partly-secured creditors 4,500 
Less Value of investments . . 2,040 


£2,460 


in an examination question. A Receiving Order was made 
against a firm with two partners, A. and B. A. had 
deposited with the bank as security private investments 
with a market value of £780. The bank overdraft was 
£4,500 and the firm owned investments, with a market 
value of £2,040, deposited as security. A.’s estate showed 
a surplus, apart from his investments, of £200. B. was 
insolvent. The statement of affairs would read, inter 
alia, as shown below. 

The private investments owned by A. are not set 
against the bank overdraft as they do not belong to the 
firm. The bank will therefore prove for £2,460 against the 
assets of the firm, and will retain A.’s private investments 
up to the amount of any deficiency suffered by the bank, 
any surplus going to A.’s estate. 
£200 


Surplus from A.’s Estate 
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II—ESTATE DUTY— 
SMALL UNSETTLED PROPERTY 


ON A DEATH after July 29, 1954, the limit on the unsettled 
property to prevent its aggregation with settled property 
was increased from £2,000 to £10,000, and a marginal 
relief was introduced, by Section 33 of the Finance Act, 
1954. By the same Section, it was provided that all 
nomination policies for the benefit of any one individual 
must be aggregated with one another but not with any 
other property. 

This causes complications where marginal relief applies. 
Before exemplifying them, however, it is important to 
note that the unsettled property comprises: 

(1) The deceased’s free estate; 

(2) Property over which he had and exercised a general 
power of appointment by his will; 

(3) Donationes mortis causa; 

(4) Gifts inter vivos caught by the “‘five year” rule or 
which were subject to a reservation so that they are 
deemed to pass on the death; 

(5) Policies kept up by the deceased for a donee; 

(6) Nomination policies; 

(7) Annuities, etc., provided by the deceased to arise on 
his death; 

(8) Interests in expectancy and joint property; 

(9) Property settled by the deceased. 

Settled property excludes property settled by the 
deceased. 


Illustration: 

Property passing on the death of A and B respec- 
tively as set out in the adjoining column. 

In A’s case, the unsettled property ( (a) to (e) inclu- 
sive) totals £9,700. Accordingly (f) is not aggregated and 
the rates of duty payable are: in respect of (a) on £2,000 
at 1.65 per cent., on £600 at 3 per cent.; on each of (5) to 
(d) inclusive, 3 per cent; on (e) (i) 1 per cent.; on (e) (ii) 
nil; and on (/) 31 per cent. 

In B’s case, since the unsettled property totals £12,500, 


Abated Value 
£ £ 
(a) 10,000/12,500ths . 1,600+ 480 
(b) a j ak 480 
(c) Ke aa Re g “e - 240 
(d) “ x me a * i 4,240 
1,600 + 5,440 
(e) (i) .. 2,560 
(e) (ii) .. 400 
1,600 + 8,400 


A B 
£ £ £ £ 
(a) Free estate (£2,000 of 
which is agriculturalland) 2,600 2,600 
(5) Gift within five years .. 600 600 
(c) Policy kept up for donee 300 300 
(d) Marriage settlement 
made by the deceased 2,500 5,300 
6,000 8,800 
(e) Nomination policies: 
(i) For wife, totalling.. 3,200 3,200 
(ii) son .. : - 500 500 
— 3,70 —~ _ 3,700 
(f)Settled on deceased for 
life by his deceased 
parent he : 50,000 102,000 


it is necessary to see if marginal relief will benefit the 
estate. In this respect it is important to note that marginal 
relief as affecting such a case does not benefit the settled 
property. 

Without marginal relief, aggregation of all except (e) 
gives a 50 per cent. rate. 


Duty 
Payable 
£ £ 

(a) 274 per cent. on £2,000 + 50 per cent. on 600 = 850 
(b) 2 50 per cent. on 600 = 300 
(c) 50 per cent. on 300 = 150 
(d) 50 percent.on 5,300= 2,650 
(e) (i) I percent.on 3,200 = 32 
3,982 

(f) 50 per cent. on 102,000 = 51,000 


With an relief the duty on unsettled property is 
not to exceed the duty payable (i) if (a) to (e) (inclusive) 
were rateably abated to total £10,000, plus (ii) the excess 
over £10,000 (£2,500). 


Revised Duty 

£ s 

1.65 per cent. and 3 per cent. £26 8s.+£14 8s. = 40 16 
3 per cent. “4 14 8 

3 per cent. 7 4 

3 per cent. 127 4 

189 12 

Add margin 2,500 O 

2,689 12 
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The Act gives no guidance on how the duty is to be 
apportioned but it is understood that the official view is 
that the original amounts of duty should be abated in the 


proportion that the “new” duty bears to the original, 


thus: 
£ 

(a) 2,689.6/3,982 x 850 
(b) 300 
(c) 150 
(d) = .. 2,650 
(e) (i) .. Pa 32 

3,982 


(f)The duty is the full 50 per cent. on 


£102,000 


The settled property gets no benefit from the margin. 
Were ordinary marginal relief to apply at any point, it 
would be given—e.g. if the unsettled property were: 
£ 


(a) Free estate aca 
(b) Nomination policy for wife 
(c) Settled property 


Notices 


The Accountants’ Christian Fellowship will 
hold a meeting for bible reading and 
prayer on Monday, August 13, 1956, at 
6.0 p.m. in the vestry at St. Mary Woolnoth 
Church, King William Street, London, 
E.C.3. 


The name of the Fourth City Building 
Society has been changed to The City of 
London Building Society. 


Papers delivered at the Management 
Accountancy Conference held at Bourne- 
mouth in March, 1956 (see ACCOUNTANCY 
for April, 1956, pages 129-132) have been 
duplicated and assembled into a folder, 
available at the price of £1 net from the 
British Institute of Management, P.O. Box 
No. 483, Management House, 8 Hill 
Street, London, W.1. 


The Inland Revenue Department announces 
the closing on Saturday mornings of all 
offices in Somerset House except the 
enquiry room; the Estate Duty Office, 
Minford House, London, W.14; the offices 
of the Clerk to the Special Commissioners 
and Inspector of Foreign Dividends at 
Thames Ditton, Turnstile House, Holborn, 
Kingston By-Pass and City Gate House; 
and the Assessments Division in Worthing 
and at Bush House. In Scotland, the head- 
quarters offices in Waterloo Place, Edin- 
burgh, will be closed except for the Stamps 
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full aggregation would make the duty payable on: 


(a) +(c): £100,000 at 45 per cent. 45,000 
Add: Margin 8,000 
(Compared with 50 per cent. on £108,000= 

£ s. d. £54,000) : Bm ; oa 53,000 
574 2 6 —_— 

202 12 8 (d)nil 
101 6 4. Payable on (a) 13,500/108,000ths of £53,000 6,625 
1,789 18 3 (c) 94,500/108,000ths do. 46,375 

21 12 3 Small estate margin 
cxpemmnentenanaiie (a) 10,000/15,000ths of £13,500 9,000 
2,689 12 0 (d) do. 1,500 1,000 
10,000 
£51,000 _—_— 
Amended duty: (a) 4 per cent. on £9,000 . 360 
(b) .. - nil 
Margin 5,000 
All payable on (a) 5,360 
13,500 

1.500 (c) Unchanged at 46,375 
94,500 Would that automation could be applied t to tax laws! 


Office, and the Chief Valuer’s Office and 
local offices will also be closed. The local 
offices of H.M. Inspectors and Collectors 
of Taxes throughout the United Kingdom, 
and those of the district valuers and of 
valuation officers in England and Wales, 
will be open to the public with reduced 
staffs, but some of them may be closed 
later if there is little public demand. A 
public deed marking and stamping room 
will be open in Bush House, London, and in 
Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, but the stamps 
offices in the City of London and the 
provincial offices, except that in Manchester, 
will be closed. 


The London Chapter of the Institute of 
Internal Auditors has elected the following 
officers for 1956/57: President, Mr. J. 
Prince, A.C.A., A.C.1.S.; Vice-President, Mr. 
J. O. Davies, F.c.A., A.c.W.A.; Secretary, 
Mr. J. Shannon, F.c.W.A., A.C.1.S.; Assistant 
Secretary, Mr. P. A. Jeffery, A.c.A.; 
Treasurer, Mr. G. W. Moyse, A.c.A. The 
Board of Governors includes Mr. T. W. 
Sly, A.s.A.A. The membership of the London 
Chapter is now 84. 


A punched card system of mechanised 
accounting has been introduced by British 
Railways London Midland Region at its 
centralised accounts office in Curzon Street, 
Birmingham, which deals with about 
250,000 items every month. The new system 
is expected to be of considerable benefit to 
traders in the area. Accounts will be sent to 
them four times each month, with a monthly 
summary. The system has already been in- 
stalled in Manchester, Liverpool and Stoke, 
and it is to be extended throughout the 
London Midland Region. 


International Computers Corporation, Inc., 
is a new company formed to do joint re- 
search and development work for the British 
Tabulating Machine Co. Ltd., London, and 
Laboratory for Electronics, Inc., of Boston, 
U.S.A. The President of the new company 
will be from the British Tabulating Machine 
Co. Ltd., and the staff will be from both 
companies. The immediate task is to com- 
plete the development of a new computer 
with novel features. 


Roneo lateral filing is a new system devised 
for visibility, accessibility and speed in 
filing of papers and correspondence. It can 
be used also for gramophone records, maps 
and pamphlets. It can be installed in existing 
shelving and cupboards and in odd spaces. 
The overall height of an installation of five 
rows of pockets protected by steel roller 
curtains, with a conveniently placed refer- 
ence shelf, is 84 in. If leathercloth roller 
blinds are fitted, six rows can be accom- 
modated in an installation 84 in. high or 
five rows in one of 72 in. 


The Institute of Cost and Works Accountants 
and the University of Birmingham have 
made an arrangement by which graduates in 
commerce who have followed the univer- 
sity three year B.Com. degree course in 
general and industrial accounting shall be 
entitled to exemption from the whole of 
Part I of the Intermediate examination of 
the Institute. An increasing number of 
graduates, says the Institute, are attracted 
to industrial accountancy as a career: it 
welcomes the agreement reached with the 
University of Birmingham and hopes that 
it may be followed by similar arrangements 
with other universities. 
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THE SOCIETY OF 
Incorporated Accountants 


District Societies 
and Branches 


Northern Ireland 


MR. R. J. NEELY, F.S.A.A. 


Before his recent election (recorded on 
page 297 of our last issue) as President of the 
Incorporated Accountants’ District Society of 
Northern Ireland, Mr. R. J. Neely, F.S.A.A., 
had been for fifteen years Honorary Secre- 
tary, Treasurer and Librarian of the District 
Society. 

Mr. Neely is a partner in Messrs. 
Oughton, Boyd, McMillan & Co., Belfast 
and Dublin. He became a member of the 
Society in 1929, after serving articles with 
Mr. D.T. Boyd, B.COM.SC., F.S.A.A. 

He is a member of the Board of Governors 
and Chairman of the Finance Committee 
of the Belfast Royal Academy. 


Irish Branch 


Annual Report 

THE TOTAL MEMBERSHIP now amounts to 
345, comprising 87 Fellows and 258 Asso- 
ciates, compared with 331 a year ago. 

The usual programmes of lectures, 
meetings and social events were arranged by 
the four Students’ Societies in Dublin, 
Belfast, Waterford and Cork. The pre- 
examination courses organised by the 
Dublin Students’ Society cater for students 
from all parts of the country. Thanks are 
due to the members and students who 
served as officers and committees of 
students’ societies. 


Of 114 Final candidates at the examina- 
tions in Dublin and Belfast, 17 qualified 
and 25 passed in one Part. There were 122 
Intermediate candidates, of whom 40 passed. 

The Council congratulates Mr. J. B. 
Van Dessel (Final) and Mr. T. M. Crosbie 
(Intermediate) who were awarded the 
Irish Jubilee Prizes for 1955. 

Successful dinners were held in Dublin 
and Belfast. 

The Council is in consultation with the 
professional bodies on the lack of Irish 
legal textbooks. 


East Anglia 


Annual Report 
THE MEMBERSHIP IS 332, including 192 mem- 
bers and 140 students. 

Twenty-one lecture and discussion meet- 
ings were held—seven at Norwich, eight 
at Cambridge, three at Ipswich and three at 
Colchester. This was the first full session of 
the Ipswich and Colchester centre: it is 
gratifying to record its healthy growth. 

A dinner of the District Society was held 
in March, 1956. The Cambridge centre 
held a dinner in April. There was an in- 
augural luncheon in Norwich in September, 
1955. 

The District Society suffered a heavy loss 
by the death in March, 1956, of its Honorary 
Treasurer, Mr. C. L. Kebbell. 

The resignation from the Committee of 
Mr. M. F. Cross has been accepted with 
regret. 


Leicestershire and Northamptonshire 


Annual Report 

TWO MEETINGS WERE held at Leicester, and 
two in Northampton, in conjunction with 
other professional bodies. There were also 
joint programmes of lectures for students in 
both towns. 

The Cricket Club originated from the 
Students’ Section, but is now open to any 
student or member. 

Arrangements have been made with the 
Leicester City Reference Library for a 
special section of books on accountancy, 
law and commerce. 

The present membership is 255. 

Sixteen students passed the Final Exam- 
ination and twenty-two the Intermediate. 

The Research and Taxation Sub-Com- 
mittees at Leicester and Northampton have 
had an active year. The work on boot and 
shoe costings has been completed and will 
be published later in the year. A number of 
matters have been considered and memor- 
anda submitted to the parent society. 

The biennial dinner-dance was held in 
February, 1956, and was very enjoyable. 


1956 


A golf match was held and it is hoped to 
arrange a further match later. 

With much regret the Committee reports 
the death of Mr. F. Dixon, a member of 
the Committee and a past President. 


West of England 


AN EXTRAORDINARY MEETING was held in 
Bristol on June 8 under the chairmanship of 
Mr. F. P. L. Roberts, the President. The 
revised District Society rules were adopted 
by special resolution. 

Mr. Roberts also presided at the annual 
general meeting which followed. The report 
and financial statement were adopted, and 
the retiring members of the Committee 
were re-elected. Mr. John S. W. Bernard 
was re-elected auditor. 

At a subsequent Committee meeting, 
Mr. F. P. L. Roberts was re-elected Presi- 
dent, Mr. R. J. Hulbert, Vice-President, and 
Mr. F. C. Smailes, Honorary Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


Annual Report 

The membership is 265 (52 Fellows and 213 
Associates) compared with 257 last year. 
The Students’ Section has a membership of 
182. 

The Committee records with regret the 
death of Mr. W. Norman Bubb, Lieut.-Col. 
Leonard Dudbridge, M.c., and Mr. F. A. 
Simpson. 

Nine students passed the Final Exam- 
ination during 1955, and 19 the Inter- 
mediate. Mr. F. E. Ings was awarded First 
Certificate of Merit and First Prize in the 
Intermediate in November, and also the 
District Society Prize. 

The biennial dinner was held for the first 
time in Bath. Its success should ensure its 
being held there again. 

Congratulations are extended to Mr. T. 
R. Johnson on his election as President of 
the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants for 1955/56. 

Professor David Solomons, B.coM., 
A.C.A., took up his appointment as Pro- 
fessor of Accounting in the University of 
Bristol. He was welcomed by the District 
Society at a lecture he gave to members in 
October. University students are invited to 
all District Society lectures. 

The Group Provident Scheme is operating 
successfully. 

Several members of the District Society 
are engaged on research. It is felt that the 
Research Committee might spend more time 
on factual research for the more immediate 
benefit of members. 

Meetings and lectures have again been 
held in Bristol, Gloucester, Swindon and 
Taunton. The Committee thanks the area 
committees and secretaries for their work. 

The Students’ Section held regular lec- 
tures in the winter session. As an experiment 
the Committee arranged a series of pre- 
examination lectures for April 27 and 28, 
1956. The idea of a residential course at 
Bristol University had to be postponed 
owing to lack of response. 

The students’ cricket team played two 
matches. 
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“Now we'll be ‘doing the wages’ 


in half the time’’ 


“Before we can make up the pay we have to complete three records — 
the Pg Government Tax Card, the Pay Roll and the Pay Slip. Thus 
for one hundred employces we must make three hundred entries on 
these records each week. Now, if we can cut the number of entries to 


one hundred we shall save ourselves considerable time.” 


The Kalamazoo Copy- Writer Wages method does precisely this, since 
all three records are prepared at one writing. It is simple to use and 
has the unique advantage of being installed under careful supervision. 

With a Kalamazoo Service Demonstrator at her side, your clerk soon 
feels at home with the new method. Our demonstrator will ensure that 
your staff handle the method with ease, and that it fits smoothly into 
your office routine, so its success as a valuable time-saver in your 
office is certain. 

Post the coupon below for full information without any obligation. 


Kalamazoo Copy-Writer WAGES METHOD 


To Kalamazoo L.td., Birmingham, 31. : 
Please give me full information about the “ Copy-Writer” wages method, without any obligation on my part. 
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— “Something worrying you, Williams?” 


“ Worrying me? Nothing, Sir, thank you.” 

But — his thoughts are twenty years ahead. Twenty years on to the 
day when he leaves the office for the last time with little more than his 
last pay envelope and a State pension. As time passes, he will think 
increasingly of the day he retires and the inevitable drop in his standard 
of living if no additional provision is made. 


The present, too, is worrying him; how would his wife fare with 
two growing children on her hands if he should die ? 

With these worries on his mind no man can work satisfactorily. The 
wise employer knows that efficiency depends on a contented and happy 
staff and, if he has not already done so, wil] give serious consideration 
to a Pension and Life Assurance Scheme. For tax purposes his contribu- 


tions will be recognized as a business expense. 


Ask for details of a Scheme planned to meet your specific requirements. 


LEGAL & GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


Chief Administration : 188, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
Telephone: CHAncery 4444 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST | 
BOOKSHOP | 


| 
eae on FOR BOOKS * ¥* | 
; put it in the 


‘ NEW, SECONDHAND, RARE 
Paid-up Shares Dept. ; 


of the Books 


ON EVERY SUBJECT 
Foyles have Departments for Music, Records, Stationery, 
Handicraft Tools and Materials, Magazine Subscriptions, 


ae BUILDING s “ a _ Lending Library, Foreign Stamps, Children’s Books. 
ith income tax pai e 90cie 
come p y ty JOIN THE BOOK CLUB! You buy best-selling Novels 


GROSSED uP YIELD £5.13.0 : 
' (published at 10/6, 12/6 & more) for ONLY 4/-. Write 
(Where one’s income tax is payable at standard rate) today for details! 


Moreover, your money will always be safe. The Provincial has 
7 reserves (over £4,000,000) and assets of £64,000,000. 
u 


for your money if you 


a 


a , di ry 
ms accepted from £10 — maximum holding £5,000 : 119-125 CH NG CROSS ROAD, 
HEAD OFFICES 
OND &. 
MARKET STREET BRADFORD 1 Tel. 29331/2/3/4 L ON, W.C.2 
ALBION STREET LEEDS 1 Tel. 29731/2/3 GERrard 5660 (20 lines) ee 


London Office Astor House Aldwych W.C.2 Tel. HOLborn 3681 Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 
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Yorkshire 


Annual Report 
THE MEMBERSHIP COMPRISES 69 Fellows, 425 
Associates and 372 students. Total, 866. 

Mr. T. Hayes, a past President, has re- 
signed from the Committee and as Trea- 
surer. His advice and experience will be 
missed. The Committee appointed Mr. N. 
Hayes to fill the vacancy. 

The Committee congratulates the students 
who were successful at the examinations in 
1955. Twenty-one completed the Final, 
30 passed one Part of the Final, and 27 
passed the Intermediate. 

Five meetings were held for senior and 
student members. The biennial dinner was 
held in November, 1955, and the annual 
dinner-dance in January, 1956. 

Mr. J. F. Dowzall resigned the office of 
secretary of the Students’ Section, and Mr. 
A. L. Clarke was elected in his place. 
Saturday morning revision classes were 
arranged before the May and November 
examinations. A week-end non-residential 
course was held in Leeds in conjunction 
with the Bradford District Society, and was 
found of great benefit. 


Results 


OF EXAMINATIONS 
May 1956 


FINAL EXAMINATION 
PARTS I AND II* 


Honours (1) 


JoLurre, William Orlando (Borough 
Treasurer’s Department), Doncaster. (First 
Certificate of Merit and a Sir James Martin 
Memorial Prize.) 


Candidates Passed (226) 


Belfast—O’Kane, Michael John (with 
Edward C. Comerton); Remp, David (with 
Martin Shaw, Leslie & Shaw); YATEs, 
Kenneth Douglas (with Martin Shaw, 
Leslie & Shaw). 

Bexhill-on-Sea—KeENT, Frederick Ken- 
neth (with Waterhouse & Francis). 

Birmingham—ALEXANDER, Roy Ernest 
(with Withnall, Carlyle & Co.); ARNOLD, 
Clifford Roy (with Percy G. Stembridge 
& Co.); BaKeR, Geoffrey (with Russell, 
Durie Kerr, Watson & Co.); BRADLEY, 
Maurice Graham (with Cotterill, Kirk, 
Salt & Co.); Davies, Gareth (with Jacob, 
Cavenagh & Skeet); Dixon, Leslie Albert 
(with A. E. Sherrey, Garland & Co.); 


*This list includes the names of candi- 
dates who had previously satisfied the 
Examiners in one Part, and have now com- 
pleted the Final Examination by passing 
the other Part. 


GILLIGAN, Derek John (with Blackham & 
Hills); HoLLAND, Philip Ernest (with 
Griffith & Griffith); Howarp, Raymond 
Arthur (with Hackett & Oliver); PHILLIPs, 
David Wells (with Herbert Pepper & 
Rudland); Roperts, John Leslie (with 
Carter & Co.). 

Blackpool—DuNN, Raymond 
Blane, Gaulter & Blane). 

Bolton—WorRALL, Malcolm (formerly 
with R. C. Parry). 

Bournemouth—Ho ty, Brian John (with 
Norman Sacker, Copper & Co.). 

Bradford—MurGATROYD, Antonie (with 
W. Claridge & Co.); Stow, William Keith 
(with H. V. Bamford & Co.). 

Brighton—E.uiotr, John David (with 
Friend-James, Sinclair & Yarnell). 

Bristok—GouLp, Harry Francis, B.A. 
(com.) (with Hudson Smith, Briggs & Co.); 
SaGE, Brian William (with C. J. Ryland & 
Co.). 

Burnley—Peprer, Thomas Wilson (with 
Kneeshaw, Moffatt & Co.); WorsLey, John 
Franklyn (with J. H. Worsley). 

Burton-on-Trent—Hupson, Brian (with 
Thomas Bourne & Co.); Scott, John Peter 
(with Coxon, Bannister & Gothard). 

Bury—Howarp, Samuel (with E. O. 
Mosley & Co.). 

Calcutta—CHAKRABARTI, Nirendra Chan- 
dra (formerly with D. Basu & Co.). 

Cambridge—Aves, Kenneth (with Slater, 
Dominy & Swann); THompson, Arthur 
(with Slater, Dominy & Swann). 

Cardiff—ALLEN, David (with Peat, Mar- 
wick, Mitchell & Co.); BARRY, Brian 
Grosvenor (with Richard Davies & Co.); 
Bowen, John Arnold (with Ernest A. 
Prince & Son); Pascoe, Cyril Pierre (with 
W. G. & D. G. Evans). 

Chertsey—Fie_p, John Edward (with 
H. G. Field & Co.). 

Chester—RosBerts, Thomas Arthur (with 
Harmood Banner, Lewis & Mounsey). 

Colwyn Bay—Lewis, John Brian (with 
H. Tudor Hughes & Knight). 

Dacca, E. Pakistan—RAHMAN, Rezaur 
(formerly with Mirza M. Hussain & Co.). 

Darlington—Farmer, Alec (Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government). 

Derby—GreeNn, Alan Ronald (with A. R. 
Horne & Partners); PARKIN, Melville 
(formerly County Treasurer’s Department). 

Doncaster—HarRISON, Ronald (with E. 
Newsum & Son). 


(with 


Driffield—Rosson, Geoffrey Gordon 
(with G. M. Blakeston & Co.). 

Dublin—Co .tvet, Brian Michael, B.com. 
(with Kean & Co.); Dow inc, Edward 
Peter (with Cooper & Kenny); Moore, 
William (with David Carton & Co.) 
Murpnry, Timothy Michael (with M. C. 
Doyle & Co.); WatsH, James Walter 
(formerly with F. R. O’Connor). 

Eastbourne—BRIDGLAND, Sidney Geof- 
frey (with Edmonds & Co.). 

Eastleigh—Geppis, Vera Winifred (with 
Beal, Young & Booth). 

Edinburgh—C.ark, Thomas David (with 
Wylie & Hutton). 

Fareham—FisHer, Ralph Austen (former- 
ly with A. J. Palmer & Co.). 

Fleetwood—BeENneTT, Clifford Dobson 
(with Hodgson, Harris & Co.). 

Glasgow—DUuNCAN, Alistair Lefevre (City 
Chamberlain’s Department); HEATH, James 
Brown (with Wm. H. Jack & Co.). 

Gloucester—Harris, John Ambler (with 
Duart-Smith, Baker & Price). 

Greenock—Brown, John Dewar (with 
John H. Fraser & Crawford). 

Grimsby—Everitt, Douglas Peter (with 
Forrester, Boyd & Co.). 

Hastings—WaALL, Clifford James (with 
Mannington & Hubbard). 

Huddersfield—SuHEARD, Frederick John 
(with Fred Sheard & Sons). 

Hull—Baker, Harold William (with 
Buckley, Hall, Devin & Co.); Cropper, 
Leslie (with Hodgson, Harris & Co.); 
SHarpP, Horace (with Louis Korklin & Co.); 
SmirH, William Winfield (with Goldie, 
Campbell & Robins). 

Hungerford—Jessett, Peter George (with 
Harmon Smith & Co.); QUALLINGTON, 
William Henry (with Harmon Smith & Co.). 

Keighley—Binns, Jack (with Cryer & 
Kitchen); Burton, Michael Charles Pearson 
(with A. P. Burton & Co.); Lee, Dick (with 
Cryer & Kitchen). 

Kettering—HAMMOND, John Bateman 
(with Leslie Smith & Co.); WALKER, 
Maurice Raymond (with Leslie Smith & 
Co.). 

King’s Lynn—Bruce, Anthony William 
(with Hayhow & Co.). 

Leeds—AGakr, Brian (with W. L. Gallant 
& Co.); Eastwoop, John David (with S. R. 
Fuller & Co.); FENTON, Michael (with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); FiELDeErR, 
Michael Hilton (with Windsor, Stead & 


HONOURS 
FINAL INTERMEDIATE 
1 3 
SUMMARY 
FINAL 
— Modified 
Parts Part Part Inter- Pre- Pre- 
I1&Il I Il mediate liminary liminary 
Candidates passed a 19 279 201 311 45 26 
Candidates failed ai 39 380 217 382 69 44 


13 Candidates who sat for Parts I and II of the Final Examination satisfied the Examiners 
in Part I only. 

5 Candidates who sat for Parts I and II of the Final Examination satisfied the Examiners 
in Part II only. 
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Co.); Foutkes, Donald (with Fredk. & 
C. S. Holliday); Lister, Joseph Kenneth 
(with Wheawill & Sudworth); Suires, John 
Ronald (with John Gordon, Walton & Co.). 

Leicester—ASHWELL, Roger  Hillyerd 
(formerly with Baker & Co.); CHANT, John 
Reginald (with Cooper Brothers & Co.); 
Rosson, Brian (with Cooper Brothers & 
Co.). 

Lincoln—WaALKER, John Brian (with 
Stephenson, Smart & Co.). 

Liverpool—Everitt, Ronald John (with 
J. W. Davidson, Cookson & Co.); FEARON, 
Hugh Patrick (with E. G. Bresnan & Co.); 
PATTERSON, Keith William (with R. Duncan 
French & Co.). 

London—Austin, Leonard Alfred (with 
Baker, Sutton & Co.); BEADLE, Roy 
Bernard (with Wilson, Stirling & Co.); 
Barnes, Gerald William (with Holden, 
Howard & Co.); BARNES, William Albert 
(with William S. Ogle & Co.); BAZELL, 
Robert Hugh (with Milne, Gregg & 
Turnbull); Birp, John Harvie (with Cooper 
Brothers & Co.); BoyALL, Laurence Richard 
(with Spencer, Fellows & Co.); BRAGOLI, 
Bruno Kenneth James (with Walter J. 
Smith & Son); Butter, Charles Alfred 
Edward (with Harmood Banner, Lewis & 
Mounsey); BuTLeR, Robin William (with 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co.); CHAND- 
Ler, Albert John William (with B. de. V. 
Hardcastle, Burton & Co.); CHANDLER, 
Bernard Henry (with Sharp, Parsons & Co.); 
CHESWRIGHT, David Michael (with R. M. 
Walters & Co.); CHRISTIAN, John Edmund 
(with Farr, Rose & Gay); CoTGRove, Brian 
David (with Patterson, Greenwood & Co.); 
Demonte, Harry (with Baker, Todman & 
Co.); D1 PALMo, Cosimo (with Hill, Vella- 
cott & Co.); Dix, Clifford Edward (with 
Edward Moore & Sons); ENGEL, Ian (with 
Hart & Co.); Fotus, Peter Robert (with 
Edward Em. Sander & Co.); FRIEND, 
Robert George (with West, Wake, Price & 
Co.); GopDARD, Raymond Haynes (with 
Blakemore, Elgar & Co.); GOLDING, 
Raglan Solomon, B.sc. (with E. G. Bourne 
& Son); Gower, Colin Thomas (with 
McIntyre, Hudson & Co.); HALL, Raymond 
George (with J. A. Cook & Co.); HODGKIN- 
SON, John (with Mason & Son); HOLLAMBy, 
Gerald Maurice (with Binder, Hamlyn & 
Co.); HumpHreys, Robert Leonard (with 
Simpson, Wreford & Co.); JACKSON, Peter 
Humphrey (with Barton, Mayhew & Co.); 
Jerrrigs, Kenneth Alan Gilder (with Gerald 
Edelman & Co.); JOHNSON, Peter David 
(with Eric Phillips & Co.); JosepH, Leon 
(with Simon L. Lewis & Co.); KEANE, John 
Michael (with Hughes & Allen); KING, 
Ernest William (with Kemp, Chatteris & 
Co.); KiNG, Peter Francis Morrison (with 
Francis F. King & Son); Kirk, Anthony 
Cullingworth (with John Mathie & Co.); 
Laxton, George Percival (with Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Co.); Lea, Conrad 
Richard Hilsden (with Ridley, Heslop & 
Sainer); LEHBERG, Robert Leonard (with 
Lovegrove, Prager & Co.); Lerrcu, Freder- 
ick William (with Mathieson, King & Co.); 
Lemon, Harvey (with Rhodes & Rhodes); 
Levy, Sydney (with Percy Phillips & Co.); 
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Moore, Leonard Albert (with Chalmers, 
Wade & Co.); MuRPHY, Thomas Desmond, 
B.A. (with Daniel Mahony, Taylor & Co.); 
Peretz, Leonard Judah (formerly with 
Lionel Davidson & Co.); PERREN, Dennis 
Charles (with Edward Moore & Sons); 
Picton, Ernest William John (with F. 
Rowland & Co.); PuULHAM, Peter Alan 
(with Middleton, Hawkins & Co.); RAPLEY, 
Lawrence Noel (with Edward Myers, 
Clark & Co.); REYNOLDs, Neil George (with 
Price Waterhouse & Co.); RicH, Cyril 
Percival (with Singleton, Fabian & Co.); 
Roserts, Charles Anthony (with Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Co.); Rose, Barry 
(with Landau, Morley & Scott); RUSSELL, 
Donald Ridley (with Painter, Mayne & 
Walker); SCLAVERANO, Peter Victor (with 
J. Dix Lewis, Caesar, Duncan & Co.); 
SHAW, Bernard Barney (with Auerbach, 
Hope & Co.); SmitH, Eric Herbert (with 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co.); 
SouTtH, Phillip Guthrie (with John M. 
Winter & Sons); SPALDING, Stanley Roy 
(formerly with Hogg, Bullimore & Co.); 
STEELE, Geoffrey Frederick (with Clifford 
Towers, Temple & Co.); Sterr, John 
Charles (with Farr, Rose & Gay); STEPHEN- 
SON, Desmond Frederick (with Allen, 
Baldry, Holman & Best); TuRNeR, John 
Robert (with Slater, Chapman & Cooke); 
Upro_p, Charles Arthur (with Edward 
Moore & Sons); WARDELL, Hector Smith 
(with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co.); 
Watts, Christopher John (with Brebner, 
Allen & Trapp); WHIGHT, Anthony Charles 
Patrick (with Lord, Foster & Co.). 

Long Eaton—Woob, John Anthony (with 
D. W. H. Phipp & Co.). 

Longford—East, Charles Kenneth Carter 
(with Kilemade & Co.). 

Manchester—BisHop, Arthur (formerly 
with Lingard, Wilson & Co.); BOWDEN, 
John Anthony (with Brown, Alston & Co.); 
Coomss, Brian James (with Alfred G. 
Deacon & Co.); DEE, David Thomas (with 
Grundy, Middleton & Co.); Harris, 
George Roy (with Henry Smith, Hamer & 
Co.); Lomas, Donald (with Hindley, 
Hamer & Co.); NAIsMITH, Keith, B.sc. 
(with Towers & Naismith); Sen, Satyabrata 
(formerly with Campbell & Bowden); 
STEUERMAN, Walter (with Dearden Gilliatt 
& Co.). 

Middlesbrough—Bates, Thomas Henry 
(with William Dent); Heim, Leslie (with 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); JENKINS, 
Gordon Howard’ Rhys, _ B.SC.(ECON.) 
(formerly with James H. Simmonds); 
SHaiL, Sidney (Borough Treasurer’s De- 
partment). 

Minehead— BINDING, 


Hector Arthur 


_(with W. H. Grigg & Perkins). 


Nairobi—Farkas, Fritz Erwin (with 
Alexander, Maclennan, Trundell & Co.); 

Newcastle upon Tyne—Avery, Dennis 
(with Thomas Rodger & Co.). 

Newcastle, Staffs.—Owen, John Francis 
(with R. Statham & Co.). 

Newton Abbot— Norman, Dennis Aubrey 
(with W. E. Reynolds & Co.). 


Northam pton—ATTWELL, Colin Frost 


1956 


(with Kilby & Fox); Locke, Keith Harry 
(with Kilby & Fox). 

Norwich—Gorrts, 
Larking & Larking). 

Nottingham—ANDERSON, David Peet 
(with Burrows & White). NEwsum, Thomas 
George Harvey (with K. H. Newsum- 
Smith); Rose, Cyril (with Singleton, 
Carter & Co.); Squires, Keith Brian (with 
Harold T. Hooley & Co.). 

Nuneaton—SHANNON, Frank (with Robt. 
A. Plant & Co.). 

Plymouth—OsBorneé, Robert Douglas 
(with Nevill, Hovey, Smith & Co.); Strrson, 
John David (with A. J. Northcott, Lyddon 
& Co.). E 

Pontypridd—MarTuias, Ronald James 
(formerly with Alfred S. John & Co.). 

Port Glasgow—ALLison, John (Depute 
Burgh Chamberlain). 

Preston—TayLor, James Francis (County 
Treasurer’s Department). 

Reading—Hoskins, Ronald Frederick 
(with Owen West & MacGregor). 


Michael John (with 


Redditch—Cooke, Philip John (with 
Pinner, Ryley & Co.). 
St. Helens—Epwarps, Robert Leslie 


(with John Tait & Co.). 

Sheffield— Brooks, Brian Norman (with 
Howell & Hanbidge); GARNETT, Ronald 
(with W. G. Hawson, Wing & Co.); 
Pescub, George Brian (with Joshua Wortley 
& Sons): Swirt, Alan (with Joshua 
Wortley & Sons); Sykes, Raymond (with 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); WATKIN- 
son, Howard Edmund (with Wells, Richard- 
son & Co.); Woop, Dennis (with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co.). 

Shrewsbury—Jones, Kenneth Roylance 
(with Harper, Kent & Wheeler). 

Smethwick—Dawson, Norman Law- 
rence (Borough Treasurer’s Department). 

Southampton—PHIL.ips, Peter Harold 
(with C. R. Foot, Fox & Co.). 

Southend-on-Sea—CLark, 
(with Hartley, Keen & Co.). 

Southport—CHAPMAN, Jonathan (with 
Lithgow, Nelson & Co.). 

Spalding—SmitH, John George (with 
Hodgson, Harris & Co.). 

Stoke-on-Trent — WHITTINGHAM, John 
(with Reginald Statham & Co.). 

Stony Stratford—Bopi_y, David George 
(with Keens, Shay, Keens & Co.). 

Stroud—PuiLuips, Derek Roy 
S. J. Dudbridge & Sons). 

Sunderland—Ay _en, Charles Eric, B.coM. 
(with Wood, Mair & Co.); Beston, Ronald 
Mathieson Hamilton (with T. C. Squance & 
Sons). 

Swansea—Wess, Edward John (with, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co.). 

Taunton—Ba.Le, Douglas Henry, B.A. 
(with Dennis L. Dougan); SHARP, Peter 
(with Goodland, Bull & Co.). 

Wakefield—AppLeYARD, Peter Russell, 
B.coM. (County Treasurer’s Department). 

Waterford—Brazit, Donal Patrick (with 
M. K. Brazil). 

Watford—BraysBrooke, Peter Edward 
(with Edward Myers, Clark & Co.). 

Wellingborough — BLAGBURN, 
Charles (with James & Sanders). 


Albert Roy 


(with 


Peter 
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Welshpool—Jones, David Ieuan (with 
Cadwallader & Co.). 

West Hartlepool—Jones, Alfred Clive 
(with H. H. Kilvington & Co.). 

Winchester—DuNKERLEY, Ronald (Mini- 
stry of Housing & Local Government). 

Wolverhampton—Davirs, Paul Michael 
(with Bromley, Baines & Co.); Morris, 
Gerald Furnival (Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government). 

Worcester—BurGess, Trevor Herbert 
(with E. H. B. Butler & Co.). 

Yeovil—BINDING, Thomas William (with 
Chalmers Wade & Co.); HEDDERMAN, 
Robert Patrick (with J. & A. W. Sully & 
Co.); REED, Anthony Emmerson (with 
J. & A. W. Sully & Co.). 

York—FisHer, William Austin (with 
Forster & Stott); SHEPHERD, Robert (City 
Treasurer’s Department). 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 


Honours (3) 


Copy, James Francis (with M. K. 
Brazil), Waterford. (First Certificate of 
Merit and a Sir James Martin Memorial 
Prize.) 

BUNTING, Frank Thomas, B.sc. (with 
Burgis & Bullock), Leamington Spa. 
(Second Certificate of Merit and a Sir 
James Martin Memorial Prize.) 

CurriE, Donald Stephen (Inland 
Revenue), Manchester. (Third Certificate of 
Merit and a Sir James Martin Memorial 
Prize.) 

Candidates Passed (308) 


Aberdeen—Irvine, Ian James (with F. A. 
Ritson & Co.). 

Accrington— BERESFORD, Colin (with P. F. 
Pierce & Co.); THOMPSON, John (with 
P. F. Pierce & Co.). 

Bacup—S.LaTer, Norman Higson (with 
J. H. Lord & Co.). 

Ballymena—MiTcHELL, John 
(with D. T. Carson & Co.). 

Barnoldswick— FIELDING, Michael Robert 
(with Windle & Bowker). 

Belfast—ALLen, Frederick Helier (with 
Atkinson & Boyd); JOHNSTON, James 
Robert (with James Baird & Co.); 
MCALLISTER, Bernard Joseph (with Magee 
& Hillan); SHrLLtincton, David Grahame 
(with Spence, Griffith & Co.); THORNBURY, 
William Ronald (with Beattie & Graham). 

Berwick-upon-Tweed— Mortimer, Dennis 
Charles (Borough Treasurer’s Department). 

Birmingham—BurceEss, John (with Ernest 
T. Kerr & Co.); Cox, Alan George (with 
Wall & Tanfield); Foster, James Briscoe 
(with Massey & Ellison); Peake, Robert 
William (with Allen Edwards & Co.). 

Blackburn—How arb, Keith (with Porter, 
Matthews & Marsden). 

Blackpool—Exsrauni, Sherali (with F. W. 
Coope & Co.); KERSHAW, Brian (with F. W. 
Coope & Co.). 

Bolton—Kenny, Thomas Matthew (with 
P. &. J. Kevan). 

Bombay—BALSARA, 


Smyth 


Burjor Shapurji, 


B.coM. (formerly with D. H. Kabraji & Co.). 
Boston—Lawson, Kenneth (with Lucas 
& Sharp); Simpson, John Richard (with 


Hodgson, Harris & Co.). 

Bradford—Buck.Ley, Michael Louis 
(with H. V. Bamford & Co.); FarLey, John 
Martin (with Charles D. Buckle & Co.); 
Hinson, John (with J. A. Heselton & Son); 
NEALE, John Edgar (with Sharp & Shackle- 
ton); NICHOLSON, Ronald James Alfred 
(with C. W. Allan); Price, Barrie (with 
J. Pearson & Son); Tuxe, Geoffrey (with 
W. Claridge & Co.). 

Bridgend—BurtTon, David Studley (with 
Tudor Davies, Down & Co.). 

Brighton—Grover, Joan Lucy (with 
Thomerson & Keating); Woop, Anthony 
John (with Carpenter, Arnold & Turner). 

Bristol—HeEywoop, Alan Reginald (with 
E. E. Burridge); Srreet, John William 
(with Solomon Hare & Co.). 

Bournemouth—UpsHAL.L, Brian Peter 
(with Hember, Potter, Maycock & Co.); 
Witson, Alan William (with Bicker, Son 
& Dowden). 

Burnley—GILL, Derek (with Proctor & 
Proctor); Monk, Alan (with F. Clarkson 
& Co.). 

Bury—HETHERINGTON, David Malcolm 
(with Horsfield & Smith). 

Bury St. Edmunds—HiL_, Roy Thomas 
(with John L. Sanderson & Co.). 

Calcutta—GuosH, Ranajit Kumar (with 
P. K. Ghosh & Co.). 

Camberley—SHEAHAN, David Thomas 
(with C. D. Clarke). 

Camborne—TREMELLING. Alfred John 
(with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.). 

Cardiff—ReEyYNoLpDs, Bernard Joseph, B.A. 
(with D. H. Husband); Weare, Bernard 
John (with Poppleton & Appleby). 

Carmarthen—Tuomas, Donald Albert 
(with Tucker, Lord & Co.). 

Chelmsford—Josiin, Cyril John (with 
Luckin & Sheldrake). 

Chester—Taytor, Kenneth Hartland 
(with Walter Baird & Co.); Wyatt, Peter 
Walter Ernest (with Haswell Brothers). 

Christchurch (Hants)—KeirH, Charles 
Terry (with Bradley, Slater & Ratcliffe). 

Clacton-on-Sea—WaALLER, David Edward 
(with Norfolk, Pawsey & Co.). 

Cleveleys—EtHELL, Donald (with C. 
Nuttall). 

Colchester—Corsetrt, Alan Roland (with 
Fruin, Warner & Co.); FLack, Paul 
Christopher (with Norman F. Kirby & Co.). 

Colwyn Bay—Harrop, Peter Edmund 
Morris (with H. Tudor Hughes & Knight). 
Jones, Ivor Lloyd (Borough Treasurer's 
Department). 

Cookstown—Davipson, Thomas Rainey 
(with McKinley, Johnston & Co.). 

Cork—HEeasuip, James Mitchell (with 
E. W. Heaslip); O’Murrtuite, Donal (with 
Stapleton & Co.). 

Dacca, E. Pakistan—RAHMAN, Muham- 
mad Masihur, B.com. (formerly with A. C. 
Roy and Co.). 

Darlington—Nortucott, John Charles 
(with Thomas Craggs & Co.). 

Derby—Vate, John (with Bocock, 
Jeffery & Co.). 

Doncaster—SmitH, Donald (with Alfred 
F. Girling); Witp, Charles Barrie (with 
Alfred F. Girling). 
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Douglas, 1.0.M.—Cowe.t, William 
James (with Shannon, Kneale & Co.); 
DopsworTH, Peter William (with Shannon, 
Kneale & Co.). 

Dublin—Courtney, Donal Francis (with 
Fagan & Co.); CULLEN, Thomas Anthony, 
B.A., B.COM. (Office of the Comptroller and 
Auditor General); CULLEN, Thomas Francis 
John (with Cooper & Kenny); Gaynor, 
Ronan Liam (with Martin, Quin & Co.); 
HeapDon, James (with Kennedy, Crowley & 
Co.); Irwin, Cyril Anthony (with R. 
Stephen & Son); O’Fiynn, Cyril Paul (with 
Griffin, Lynch & Co.); O’Rettty, John 
Arthur (with D. O’Connor & Co.); 
REDMOND, Nicholas Joseph, B.com. (for- 
merly with F. R. O’Connor); Rocue, 
Maurice Joseph (Revenue Commissioners) ; 
SLtowey, Brian Aodh, B.com. (with Purtill 
& Co.); TayLor, David Courtenay Beau- 
champ (with J. A. Kinnear & Co.). 

Dunfermline—MitcHeLL, William (with 
James Condie & Co.). 

Durham—Humpnries, Frank (with Smith, 
Walton & Co.). 

Exeter—Broox, Colin Malcolm (with 
Moores & Co.); SmitH, Colin George (with 
W. W. Beer, Aplin & Co.). 

Fareham—FLetcuer, Harold William 
(with K. J. Riley). 

Georgetown, British Guiana—GILBERT, 
Richard Michael (with Fitzpatrick, Graham 
& Co.). 

Gloucester—Harris, Derek (with King- 
scott, Dix & Co.). 

Great Yarmouth—HocartnH, Roderick 
Tony (with Cross & Fairhead). 

Grimsby—FisHer, Roy Sidney (with 
Forrester, Boyd & Co.). 

Guernsey—BouGourD, William Frederick 
(with Carnaby Harrower, Barham & Co.). 

Hanley—THORNTON, Graham _ Francis 
(with Bourner, Bullock & Co.). 

Hastings—RANsom, Charles 
(with Fox, Dawson & Co.). 

Hereford—Lyke, John Bernard (City 
Treasurer’s Department). 

Huddersfield—FArRAND, John Kenneth 
(with Armitage & Norton). 

Hull—Brunton, Trevor Ernest (with E. 
Kenneth Locking & Co.); Cox, David 
Richard (with Buckley, Hall, Devin & 
Co.); DouGrias, Geoffrey Laver (with 
Hodgson, Harris & Co.); SpENcER, John 
Herbert (with Hodgson, Harris & Co.). 

Ilford—OGuNMOKUN, Jonathan Olatunde 
Adekunle (with Knight, Bland & Co.). 

Keighley—Etrson, David Alan (with 
Cryer & Kitchen). 

Keswick—Wynneé, Derek Longworth 
(with Barwick, Forster & Co.). 

Kidderminster—Livesey, Roy (with Mum- 
ford, Haywood & Crumpton). 

King’s Lynn—GorseL_L_, Donald James 
Richard (with Larking, Larking & Whiting); 
Tow.er, Roy Sydney (with Stephenson, 
Smart & Co.). 

Kingston-upon-Thames—KeEmMPTON, Peter 
Albert (with H. Menzies & Co.). 

Lagos, Nigeria—SankeEy, Charles Samson 
(with Akintola Williams & Co.). 

Lancaster—Mount, Raymond (with 
Thornton & Stanley). 


Edward 
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Leeds—ALLEN, Cedric (with Whitfield & 
Co.); BELL, Norman William (with Croud- 
son & Co.); CLARKE, Brian Reginald (with 
Blackburns, Robson, Coates & Co.); 
GLAZZARD, Harry (with John Gordon, 
Harrison, Taylor & Co.); HARDCASTLE, 
Barrie (with Whitfield & Co.); HARLEY, 
Keith (with A. France & Co.); Hupson, 
John (with A. France & Co.); MILNE, John 
Duncan (with Smithson, Blackburn & 
Co.); Roperts, Geoffrey (with Sir Charles 
H. Wilson & Co.); SHARP, John William 
Edward (with Fredk. & C. S. Holliday); 
SmitH, Barrie Richard (with S. R. Fuller & 
Co.); SmitH, George Donald (with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); STRACHAN, 
David George (with Scott, Firth & Shaw); 
Tow er, Ralph Thorsby (with Fredk. & 
C. S. Holliday); Wesster, Terence Brian 
(with Thos. Hayes & Sons). 

Leicester—Beck, Brian Trevor (with 
Newby, Dove & Rhodes); Burton, Alan 
Alfred Joseph (with Fox & Co.); CHURCH, 
Raymond Frank (with F. W. Clarke & Co.); 
Happon, David (with Baker & Co.); 
KELHAM, Malcolm Roger (with F. W. 
Clarke & Co.). 

Liverpool—Dumont, Ernest Alexander 
(with Langton & MacConnal); HEATHER, 
Colin (with Lithgow, Nelson & Co.); 
Jones, David Harold, B.sc. (with Lithgow, 
Nelson & Co.); KEFFLER, Paul John Leon 
George (with Harmood Banner, Lewis & 
Mounsey); Morey, John Arthur (with 
Sheard, Vickers & Winder); Morris, 
Albert (with H. A. F. Brookes); PARRy, 
Ronald (with Lithgow, Nelson & Co.); 
ROWLAND, Reginald Charles Frederick 
(with Edward Denton & Son); SANDERS, 
Frederick Louis (with Hodgson, Harris & 
Co.); WitiiamMs, George Thomas (with 
Henderson & Eastwood); WiLLIAMs, John 
Brian (with Blease & Sons); WILLS, John 
Robert (with Blease & Sons). 

London—ACKLAND, Thomas _ Francis 
(with Shipley, Blackburn, Sutton & Co.); 
Austin, Reginald Edward (with Eric 
Phillips & Co.); BADGER, John Stuart (with 
Hibbert, Sier, Woods & Co.); BARROw, 
John Robert (with Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths & Co.); Bato, Michael Jacob 
(with Murray Nathan & Co.); BisHop, 
Ronald Earl (with Arthur E. Green & Co.); 
BRADSHAW, John Keith (with Josiah Bed- 
dow & Son); Brewer, David Gareth 
Arnold, B.A. (with Pannell, Crewdson & 
Hardy); Burrows, Ronald (with Singleton, 
Fabian & Co.); CALs, Sidney, B.sc. 
(ECON.) (with Nyman Libson & Co.); 
CappPeR, Douglas John (with Clarkson & 
Rumble); CaRvEL, Francis William Words- 
worth, M.A. (with Turquand, Youngs & 
Co.); CHAPMAN, Ronald Walter (with 
Armitage & Norton); CLARK, Brian John 
Thompson (with Hibbert, Sier, Woods & 
Co.); CRACKNELL, Bernard John (with Hill, 
Vellacott & Co.); Cuxe, David Edwin 
Victor (with Cassleton Elliott & Co.); 
Dawes, David William (with Wrigley, 
Bolton, Cornelius & Co.); Dear, Alan 
Robert (with Charles Wakeling & Co.); 
DeLtaL, David (with Slipper & Co.); 
Dyer, William Edward James (with A. F. 


Huntley & Co.); E>warps, Ramon Edgar 
Monnier (with Blakemore, Elgar & Co.); 
FINNIGAN, Martin (with Walter J. H. 
Wilsher); Foster, Hugh Macfarlane (with 
Prideaux, Frere, Brown & Co.); FULWELL, 
John (with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & 
Co.); GAYNor, John Harold (with Spicer & 
Pegler); GHose, Bimal Kumar, B.Com. 
(with Turk & Brandes); GiLHAM, Alan 
George (with A. E. Quaife & Gower); 
Goopay, Ernest George (with Brebner, 
Allen & Trapp); GREENHOW, David Henry 
(with Keens, Shay, Keens & Co.); HANDs, 
Leonard Thomas (with Geo. Little, Sebire 
& Co.); Heywoop, John Malcolm (with 
Derbyshire & Co.); HiLtet, David (with 
Auerbach, Hope & Co.); HOLDEN, Ronald 
Charles (Ministry of Housing & Local 
Government); HoLtoway, Robert Ernest 
(with R. H. Munro & Co.); Hooper, James 
William (with Metcalfe Collier, Blake & 
Co.); JARRETT, Kenneth Richard (with 
Welford, Simpson & Scott); JosepH, Jack 
(with Fisher, Sassoon & Co.); KIDNEY, 
John Ernest Henry (with Lomax, Clements 
& Co.); KinG, Peter Douglas (with Ralph 
Pinto & Co.); KuLic, Adam (with Everett, 
Morgan & Grundy); LAKIN, Ronald John 
(with MacIntyre, Hudson & Co.); LEsH, 
John (with Richard H. Nerney & Co.); 
LoveGROVE, Terence John (with Barton, 
Mayhew & Co.); Lovesoy, Paul (with 
Silversides, Slack & Barnsley); Lucas, 
Joseph Roger John (with Layton-Bennett, 
Billingham & Co.); MaApGe, Peter John 
(with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); 
MA.Ltery, Alan Arthur (with Daniel 
Mahony, Taylor & Co.); MARTIN, Tony 
James Cathcart (with Thorne, Lancaster & 
Co.); MEHTA, Ishwerlal Khushalbhai (with 
Citroén & Citroén): Moore, Brian (with 
Rigden, Ince & Richards); Moore, Robert 
Gregory (with Whinney, Smith & Whinney); 
MorGan, David Llewellyn (with Morgan 
& Co.); MorpHew, John Bernard (with 
Nevill, Hovey, Gardner & Co.); NEWMAN, 
Harold Maurice (with Jacobs & Leigh); 
Nixon, David Henry (with S. H. Wilson & 
Co.); NortH, Rodney Cappus (with Hill, 
Vellacott & Co.); Nove, Norman Charles 
(with Prideaux, Frere, Brown & Co.): 
PATEMAN, Alan David (with Harold C. 
Wright, King & Co.); PEAcock, Stanley 
Carlyle (with Simmons, Slowman & Co.); 
PLEASANCE, John Spencer (with Lithgow, 
Nelson & Co.); Power, Michael John (with 
H. G. Large, Heather & Co.); Purpy, John 
Douglas (with Leslie A. Ward); REep, 
James Everard (with Hepburn, Hagley & 
Knight); RICHARDSON, Peter Robert (with 
Wm. H. Jack & Co.); Russorr, Clifford 
(with Levy, Hyams & Co.); SALIsBurRY, 
Raymond Ralph (with V. Boorman & Co.); 
SCARLETT, John Anthony (with Daniel 
Mahony, Taylor & Co.); SmitH, Aubrey 
Percy William (with Baker, Todman & 
Co.); SmirH, Percy Thomas Willson (with 
Allen, Attfield & Co.); STEPHENS, Colin 
Charles (with Edward Blinkhorn, Lyon & 
Co.); STEWART, James Roy (with Allnutt, 
Bradfield & Co.); UFLAND, David Leslie 
(with Edward Blinkhorn, Lyon & Co.); 


Voses, Derek Gordon (with Pawley & 
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Malyon); Warrte, William Thomas (with 
Keens, Shay, Keens & Co.); WaATKINs, 
James Percival (with Temple, Gothard & 
Co.); WEINBERG, Gordon George (with 
Lawrence D. Rose & Co.); WiTHERS, Paul 
(with Allen, Baldry, Holman & Best); 
WooLpRIDGE, Leslie (with Rowley, Pem- 
berton & Co.); YOUNGMAN, Brian John 
(with Chantrey, Button & Co.). 

Lowestoft—Sampson, Bryan David (with 
Tunbridge, Lacey & Co.). 

Luton—Swann, Derek Kenneth (with 
Keens, Shay, Keens & Co.). 

Lytham St. Annes—Riapsy, Sheila (with 
T. B. Rich, Son & Horne). 

Manchester—AstLes, George Robert 
(with Willett, Son & Garner); BENBow, 
John Edwin (with J. B. Boyd, Wrigley & 
Co.); Cooke, Derek Leonard (with Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Co.); DwAn, Gerald 
(with Lomax & King); Fortu, William 
Henry (with Litton, Pownall, Blakey & 
Higson); Lee, Ainsley (with Lomax & 
King); Mason, Anthony Thomas (with 
Burne, Phillips & Co.); Mooney, William 
Bernard (with Lomax & King); Smrirn, 
Alan (with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & 
Co.); TUGMAN, David Upton (with Edgar 
Oates & Co.); Wain, Harry (with Wilson, 
Martin, Clarke & Co.). 

Middlesbrough—GILLespi£, Francis (with 
George C. Wilkinson); Kime, Kenneth 
Christopher (with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co.); LupLey, David (with C. Percy 
Barrowcliff & Co.); LuMLEY, Donald 
Arthur (with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co.); SuMNER, Stanley (with Stanley V. 
Bye); Woop, Peter Leslie (with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co.). 

Nantwich—ALtcock, Donald Alec (with 
Lyon, Griffiths & Co.). 

Neath—WILiiams, John Philip (with 
Jennings & Watkins). 

Nelson—Emmett, Clive (with R. W. 
Dyson). 

Newcastle, Staffs—GatTer, Peter William 
(with A. Ewart Turner & Co.); HANDCOCK, 
John Leslie (with W. S. Tomlinson & Co.). 

Newcastle upon Tyne—ANDERSON, Ken- 
neth Joseph (with Price Waterhouse & Co.); 
BRIGHT, Maurice (with Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co.); Mrtier, Alan (with 
Winter, Robinson, Sisson & Benson); 
Myers, Kenneth (with Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co.); RouTLepGE, Eric (with 
Arthur M. White & Son); STEPHEN, Ian 
George (with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co.); Stokoe, John Edward (with Thomas 
Rodger & Co.). 

Newport, I.O0.W.—Gazzarp, Derrick 
George (with A. E. Hook & Co.). 

Newport, Mon.—Anstice, Nicholas 
Frank (with Parsons & Jolliffe); HuGHes, 
Michael Glyn (with Rowland Jenkins & 
Co.); MatTTHEws, David Edward (with 
Lucian J. Brown & Notley). 

Newton Abbott—Hooper, Henry Law- 
rence George (with Francis S. Clark & Co.). 

Northampton—Evans, David William 
(with Kilby & Fox); INcHLEY, Edward 
Arthur (with F. Roberts & Co.). 

Norwich—WILLIAMs, Roy (with Harper- 
Smith, Moore & Co.). 
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Nottingham—Kirk, Kenneth Stanley 
(with Prior & Palmer); Major, Ronald 
George (with Prior & Palmer); WATSON, 
John David (with Singleton, Carter & Co.); 
WILSON, Robert (with Burrows & White). 

Oxford—Apbams, Anthony James (with 
Thornton & Thornton). 

Peterborough—Meapows, Peter John 
(with Stephenson, Smart & Co.). 

Plymouth—Symons, Gerald Stanley (with 
White & Pawley). 

Pontefract — CAWTHORN, 
Richard (with E. Holstead). 

Portsmouth—StrRuDwick, Norman (with 
Edmonds & Co.). 

Preston—FeeLey, Cyril Vincent (with 
Titus Sharp & Ainsworth); FELLows, 
Michael (with T. & H. P. Bee). 

Ramsbottom—HoLLAND, Brian Robert 
(with Yates and Senior). 

Rhyl—Goopa.._, Arthur Alan (with 
Cyril Arnold & Co.); Morris, Robert 
Elwyn (with Cyril Arnold & Co.). 

Rochdale—Tay Lor, Brian (with Walter 
S. Lewis & Sons). 

St. Albans—A.LpripGe, Ronald Brian 
(with Geo. Little, Sebire & Co.). 

St. Austell—TeaGueE, Bernard John (with 
Bourner, Bullock & Co.). 

Scarborough—Swaites, Herbert Leslie 
(with T. H. Jackson & Bunting). 

Sheffield—Smith, David John (with 
Poppleton & Appleby). ; 

Southampton—Emmetrt, Kenneth Gordon 
(with B. J. C. Buckle); SHorron, Norman 
Bernard (with Weeks, Green & Co.). 

South Molton—SLaper, Kenneth Wil- 
liam (with J. & A. W. Sully & Co.). 

Southport—ForsHAw, Desmond John 
(with Loveridge & Moore); Norris, Rod- 
well Harvey (with Lithgow, Nelson & Co.); 
Sutton, Brian Hague (with Griffiths & 
Sutton); Woops, Bernard (with Loveridge 
& Moore). 

Spalding—CHAMBERLAIN, John Robert 
(with Varney, Wilkins & Co.). 

Stockton-on-Tees—BENSON, John Barry 
(with Jewitt, Sparrow & Swinbank); PARK, 
Douglas (with Sherwood, Baines & Co.); 
Rocers, John Murray (with Jewitt, Spar- 
row & Swinbank). 

Stoke-on-Trent — BLAKEMORE, Geoffrey 
Hulme (with J. Paterson Brodie & Son). 

Sunderland—Roserts, Eric Lord (with 
A. J. Ingram & Co.). 

Swansea—CROUCHER, Roger William 
(Borough Treasurer’s Department); 
Tuomas, Colin Patrick (with Ashmole, 
Edwards & Goskar). 

Swindon—Hiacs, Frederick George (with 
Walter Johnson & Partners); JOHNSON, 
Michael Henry Trevor (with Walter John- 
son & Partners). 

Wallasey—Wituiams, Sidney (Borough 
Treasurer’s Department). 

Waterford—McCartny, John Desmond 
(with W. A. Deevy & Co.); MoLLoy, John 
Gerard (with W. A. Deevy & Co.). 

West Bromwich — COUSEN, 
(Borough Treasurer’s Department). 

West Hartlepool—Rosinson, Thomas 
(with W. T. Walton & Son). 


Weston-super-Mare—Price, Philip John 


Michael 


Brian 
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(Borough Treasurer’s Department); THIRSK, 
Bryan Edward (Borough Treasurer’s De- 
partment). 

Wolverhampton—CHALLINOR, Hugh Alan 
(with W. Vincent Vale & Co.); Cross, John 
Michael (with R. Harold Hughes & Co.); 
McLeop, Gerald John Moreton (with R. 
Harold Hughes & Co.); PLANT, Keith 
Forrester (with T. E. Lowe & Co.). 

Worcester—WepGpurRY, Robert (with 
John Flay & Co.). 

Worcester Park—MaAtyon, John Stuart 
(with Samuda Beresford & Co.). 

York—CLarkson, Alan Malcolm (with 
F. C. Gardiner & Co.); Kina, Leslie (with 
W. D. Garbutt & Elliott). 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 


Candidates Passed (45) 


ALLAN, Sydney, Belfast, N.J.; ALLSOPP, 
Brian John, Birmingham, 33; ARMSTRONG, 
Robert Frederick, Belfast, NJ.; AUSTIN, 
Anthony Philip William, London, S.W.4; 
BAGWELL, David John, London, S.E.15; 


BarRETT, Alan, Birmingham; BELLAMY, 
John Richard, Birstall, Leics.; Bosse, 
Donald Herbert Charles, Northampton; 


Buck, Anthony John, J/keston, Derbyshire; 
CHADDERTON, Harry, Banks, nr. Southport, 
Lancs; CHAMBERS, Colin, Bradford, 2; 
Crorts, David Matthew, Leicester; Crow, 
Raymond Edwin, Leeds, 7; Crowe, 
Barrie David, London, S.E.J0; Ferrier, 
James, Perth, Scotland; FinpLay, Lawrence 
Michael, New Addington, Surrey; GEERE, 
George Kenneth, London, S.E.6; Gisss, 
Michael Leonard, Worthing; GRAFHAM, 
John Malcolm, Romford, Essex;. HoGG, 
John Terence Parnell, Bournemouth; 
HuGues, Richard Arthur, Hereford; 
HuGues, William, Portadown, Co. Armagh, 
N.1.; Jones, Keith Howe, Newport, Mon.; 
Jones, Michael Frank, Harrow, Middlesex ; 
KAVANAGH, Maureen Patricia, Hove 3, 
Sussex; Kirspy, Raymond Arthur, Woking, 
Surrey; KirKALDY, John, Sunderland, Co. 
Durham; LANGLEY, George Ivor, Leicester ; 
Lewcock, Martyn Conrad, London, S.W.2; 
LEWTHWAITE, Reginald Alfred Victor, 
Bromley, Kent; MCELRoy, Michael Aiden, 
Sligo, Republic of Ireland; NICHOLLS, 
Robert Martyn, Perivale, Middlesex; 
PATERSON, William, Aberdeen, Scotland; 
PRITCHARD, Peter Raymond, London, 
N.W.2; Scriven, Graham, Tipton, Staffs.; 
SHERIDAN, Ronald Wright, Edinburgh; 
SPENCE, Alexander William Dickson, Dub- 
lin, Republic of Ireland; Sykes, Kenneth, 
Elland, Yorks.; Teer, John, Belfast, N.1.; 
VANCE, Derek Unwin, Belfast, N.1.; 
WALTON, Malcolm, Huddersfield; Wess, 
Donald Leonard, Birmingham, 11; WiLson, 
John Peter, Hayes, Middlesex; WRIGHT, 
James, Birmingham, 16 ; YEOMANS, Geoffrey, 
Stockport, Cheshire. 


MODIFIED 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 


Candidates Passed (26) 
Bres.orr, Louis Edward, London, S.E.11; 
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Brown, Arthur Frederick, Manchester; 
CHURCHILL, Cyril Robert William, London, 
S.W.19; Cook, Kenneth Anthony, South 
Darenth, Kent; Cripps, Albert Terence, 
Aylesbury, Bucks.; DUNFORD, Malcolm, 
Scunthorpe, Lincs.; Evans, Peter John, 
Gloucester; GREEN, Allan Nicholas, Barking, 
Essex; HATCHARD, Bernard Herbert, 
Birmingham, 27; Howrmes, Philip Joseph, 
Leicester; JACKSON, Derrick Thomas 
Lloyd, Liverpool, 16; JAMESON, Albert 
Clive, Liverpool, 16; JOHNSON, Raymond 
William, London, S.E.23; KENNARD, David 
Terence, Stanmore, Middlesex ; MCCAFFREY, 
Hugh, Dublin, Republic of Ireland; Marsh, 
William John, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Sussex ; 
O’KeL_ty, Emanuel Bernard, London, 
S.W.9; Puiturs, Douglas Howell, Haver- 
fordwest, Pembrokeshire; Ricpy, Francis 
John, Haydock, nr. St. Helens, Lancs.; 
Ritcuig, James Gordon, Liverpool, 4; 
STEELE, Dennis Arthur, Leeds, 6; STRING- 
FELLOW, Alice Jean, Southport, Lancs.; 
SwARSBRICK, John, Bolton, Lancashire; 
VAUGHAN, Dennis Norman, Lowestoft, 
Suffolk ; Virntwes, Andreas Christou, London, 
W.C.2; WILLARD, Edward George, London, 
N44. 


Examination Medals 
and Prizes 


THE COUNCIL HAS decided that a Gold 
Medal and a Silver Medal may in future be 
awarded twice a year, that is, on the results 
of the Final Examination held in May and 
on that held in November each year. 
Previously the award of the Gold and 
Silver Medals has been based on the results 
of the two Final Examinations considered 
together. 

Prizes in the form of books, selected by 
the candidates and appropriately bound, 
will take the place of monetary prizes. 
These awards will be known as Sir James 
Martin Memorial Prizes. 


Examinations— 
November 1956 


THE SOCIETY’S EXAMINATIONS will be held on 
the following dates: 


Preliminary: November 13 and 14. 
Intermediate: November 15 and 16. 
Final: PartI November 13 and 14. 

Part II November 15 and 16. 


The Centres will be Belfast, Birmingham, 
Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Newcastle upon 
Tyne and Southampton. 

Completed application forms, together 
with all the relevant supporting documents 
and the fee (Final, Part I, £4 4s.; Part II, 
£4 4s.; Parts I and II together, £7 7s.; 
Intermediate, £4 4s.; Preliminary, £3 3s.) 
must reach the Secretary at Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, Temple Place, Victoria 
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Embankment, London, W.C.2, not later 
than Thursday, September 20, 1956. 

Candidates are asked to obtain applica- 
tion forms from the Honorary Secretary of 
their Branch or District Society. 


Pre-Examination Courses 


NON-RESIDENTIAL PRE-EXAMINATION Courses 
for both Intermediate and Final candidates 
will be held at King’s College, London, from 
Monday, September 24, to Friday, Septem- 
ber 28. 

These courses, which are organised by 
the Incorporated Accountants’ Students’ 
Society of London, are open to examination 
candidates from any part of the United 
Kingdom and the Republic of Ireland. 
Application forms may be obtained direct 
from the Secretary of the London Students’ 
Society or from Honorary Secretaries of 
District Societies. The closing date for 
Wednesday, 


receiving applications is 
September 12. 
The cost to each student will be as 
follows: 
Intermediate Course £3 6 0 
Final Course—Parts I & Il £3 0 0 
Final Course—Part I only £110 O 
Final Course—Part II only £110 0O 


The programmes for the courses are as 
follows: 


INTERMEDIATE COURSE—SEPTEMBER 24 TO 28 


Personal Computations and Returns of 
Income, by Mr. H. A. R. J. Wilson, 
F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

Taxation in Company Accounts, by Mr. 
H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

Law of Contract, by Mr. O. Griffiths, M.A., 
LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 

Sale of Goods Act, by Mr. O. Griffiths, 
M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 

Accounts in Bankruptcy and Liquidation, by 
Mr. V. S. Hockley, B.COM., C.A. 

Costing, by Mr. V. S. Hockley, B.coM., C.A. 

Schedules A, B, C, and E, by Mr. L. A. Hall, 
A.C.A., A.S.A.A. 

Schedule D Computations, by Mr. L. A. 
Hall, A.cC.A., A.S.A.A. 

Negotiable Instruments, by Mr. C. H. 
Beaumont, Barrister-at-Law. 

Elements of Company Law, by Mr. C. H. 
Beaumont, Barrister-at-Law. 

Partnership Accounts, by Mr. R. Glynne 
Williams, F.C.A. 

Incomplete Records, by Mr. R. Glynne 
Williams, F.c.A. 

Branch Accounts, by Mr. V. S. Hockley, 
B.COM., C.A. 

Estate Duty Accounts and Apportionments, 
by Mr. V. S. Hockley, B.cOM., C.A. 

Company Accounts, by Mr. P. E. Harris, 
A.S.A.A. (two lectures). 

Auditing, by Mr. W. W. Bigg, F.C.A., 
F.S.A.A. (two lectures). 

Banking, Shipping and Insurance, by Mr. 
A. R. Ilersic, M.Sc.(ECON.), B.COM. 

The Stock Exchange, by Mr. A. R. Uersic, 
M.SC.(ECON.), B.COM. 


FINAL COURSE—PART I—SEPTEMBER 24 TO 26 

Partnership Accounts, by Mr. R. Glynne 
Williams, F.C.A. 

Branch Accounts, by Mr. R. Glynne 
Williams, F.C.A. 

Group Accounts, by Mr. A. E. Langton, 
LL.B., F.C.A., F.S.A.A. (two lectures). 

Auditing, by Mr. R. Glynne Williams, 
F.C.A. (two lectures). 

Capital Structure of Companies, by Mr. 
Leo T. Little, B.sc.(ECON.) 

The Banking System and the Money Market, 
by Mr. Leo T. Little, B.sc.(ECON.). 

Costing, by Mr. W. W. Bigg, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 
(two lectures). 


FINAL COURSE—PART II—SEPTEMBER 26 TO 28 


Company Law and Partnership Law, by 
Mr. C. H. Beaumont, Barrister-at-Law. 

Executorship Law and Trustees, by Mr. 
C. H. Beaumont, Barrister-at-Law. 

Profits Tax, by Mr. L. A. Hall, a.c.a., 
A.S.A.A. 

Capital Allowances, by Mr. L. A. Hall, 
A.C.A., A.S.A.A. 

Executorship Accounts, by Mr. V. S. 
Hockley, B.cOM., C.A. 

Company Accounts, by Mr. V. S. Hockley, 
B.COM., C.A. 

Schedule D with particular reference to 
Partnerships and Reliefs for Losses, by 
Mr. A. E. Langton, LL.B., F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

Law of Contract, by Mr. O. Griffiths, M.a., 
LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 

Bankruptcy and Liquidation, by Mr. O. 
Griffiths, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 


Membership 


Mr. Edward R. Siddle, F.s.4.A., a partner in 
Messrs. Albert Goodman & Co., whose 
name appears under Associates to Fellows 
in our July issue (page 297), was there 
described as of London. He is in fact 
practising at Taunton, but his firm has a 
branch office in London. 


Personal Notes 


Mr. Andrew Black, C.B.E., A.S.A.A., has 
retired from the post of Adviser on Finan- 
cial Administration to the British Transport 
Commission. 


Messrs. W. Nicklin & Co., Incorporated 
Accountants, Manchester, have admitted to 
partnership Mr. Frederick E. Wood, a.c.a., 
A.s.A.A. Mr. Wood’s own practice has been 
merged with that of the firm. 


Messrs. T. Turketine & Co., Chartered 
Accountants, London, E.C.3, announce 
that Mr. Allan W. H. Turketine, F.c.a., has 
retired from the partnership owing to 
pressure of other business, which he will 
continue to conduct from Marlon House. 
Mr. John W. Saunders, A.c.a., who has 
been associated with the firm for some 
years, has been admitted a partner. The 
style and address remain unchanged. 
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Messrs. Haswell Brothers, Incorporated 
Accountants, Chester and Wrexham, an- 
nounce that they have admitted into partner- 
ship Mr. William Morgan, A.S.A.A., who has 
been with the firm for a number of years. 
The name of the firm will remain unchanged. 


Messrs. T. H. Jackson & Bunting, Incor- 
porated Accountants, Scarborough and 
Whitby, announce that Mr. Ronald Vayro, 
A.S.A.A., Who has been managing clerk for 
some years, has been admitted into partner- 
ship, and that Mr. Kenneth Edwin Wads- 
worth, A.S.A.A., manager of the Whitby 
branch, has been admitted into partnership 
at that branch. 


Messrs. Holloway & Co., Stoke-on-Trent, 
have admitted into partnership Mr. Harold 
Bennion, A.S.A.A. 


Messrs. D. J. Napley & Co., Incorpor- 
ated Accountants, Croydon, have opened a 
branch office at 115 Stockwell Road, 
Brixton, London, S.W.9. 


Mr. Eric D. Lewis, A.S.A.A., has joined 
Mr. Bryn Edwards as a partner. They are 
practising as Bryn Edwards & Lewis at 
55 Charles Street, Cardiff. 


Mr. J. Oakley Worrall, F.s.a.a., Liver- 
pool, has taken into partnership Mr. H. 
Shackcloth, a.s.a.a. The style of the firm is 
J. Oakley Worrall & Co., Incorporated 
Accountants. 


Mr. W. K. Moore, A.S.A.A., is now chief 
accountant to Brooke Bond & Co. Ltd., 
London, E.1. 


Mr. L. J. Trueman, A.s.A.A., has been 
appointed accountant/assistant secretary to 
Samuel Wilkes & Sons Ltd., Bloxwich, 
Staffs. 


Mr. R. E. Seaborne, A.s.A.A., has been 
appointed secretary/chief accountant to 
Henry C. Stephens Ltd., London, N.6. 


Messrs. J. Summerskill & Son, Incor- 
porated Accountants, Liverpool, announce 
that Mr. James Rodney Summerskill, 
B.COM., A.S.A.A., has been admitted into 
partnership. The style of the firm remains 
unchanged. 


Removals 


Mr. Arthur Smithson, Incorporated 
Accountant, is now at Crown Chambers, 
9 Albion Street, Leeds 1. 


Messrs. Geo. H. Howes & Co., Incor- 
porated Accountants, announce that their 
address is now 14 Windsor Road, Bray, 
Maidenhead, Berks. 

Messrs. F. C. Gardiner & Co., Incor- 
porated Accountants, advise us that owing 
to renumbering their address has been 
changed to 9a Stonegate, York. 

Messrs. Harold L. Moses & Co., Incor- 
porated Accountants, have moved their 
office to 77 Blandford Street, London, W.1. 

Mr. E. Frank Potter, Incorporated 
Accountant, has moved to 50 Fountain 
Street, Manchester, 2. 
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Aunt Clara 


wanted Advice... 


When that unexpected legacy of £300 dropped 
into her lap Aunt Clara was in a flutter. She 
knew, of course, that sums of that kind should 
be invested—it wasn’t right to leave them lying 
idle. But investing is a difficult business unless 
you know all about these things . . . and, above 
all, the money must be safe. 

Thanks to practical hard headed advice from 
Mr. Hill, the solicitor, Aunt Clara’s money is 
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safely invested with the Co-operative Permanent. 
What could be better in all such circumstances? 
The capital is safe beyond doubt and interest is 
paid regularly at 3%. There is no complication 
about income tax because the Society pays it. 


And should withdrawal prove necessary, the 
money is forthcoming at very short notice indeed. 


Professional men everywhere are frequently 
asked for advice on investment and the services 
of this Society usually meet all requirements. 
You will find it useful to have the details ready 
to hand. May we send them to you? 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
NEW OXFORD HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.1. 


CITY OFFICE: 163 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


ASSETS EXCEED £125,000,000 


xix 


Nomon Mansorioge 


S SS ia CO-OPERATIVE PERMANENT 


95 BRANCHES 


Member of the Building Societies Association 
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Classified Advertisements 


Two shillings and sixpence per line (average seven words). Minimum ten shillings. Box numbers one shilling extra. 
Replies to Box Number advertisements should be addressed Box No... ., c/o ACCOUNTANCY, Incorporated Account- 
ants’ Hall, Temple Place, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2, unless otherwise stated. It is requested that the 
Box Number be also placed at the bottom left-hand corner of the envelope. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


THE SOCIETY'S APPOINTMENTS REGISTER 
Employers who have vacancies for Incorporated 
Accountants on their staffs and also members seeking 
new appointments are invited to make use of the 
facilities fo sag: my by the Society’s Appointments 
Register. No fees are payable. All enquiries should be 

essed to the Ap; tments Officer, Incorporated 

Accountants’ Hall, Temple Place, Victoria Embank- 
ment, London, W.C.2. Tel. Temple Bar 8822. 


A LEADING firm of Chartered Accountants have 
vacancies in their Birmingham office for young 
newly or partly qualified men. Box No. 372, c/o 
ACCOUNTANCY. 


A SMALL firm of Incorporated Accountants have 
vacancy for Semi-Senior Audit Clerk with good 
accountancy experience. Excellent chance for ad- 
vancement in varied practice. Apply, stating age, 
experience and salary required, to Box No. 363, c/o 
ACCOUNTANCY. 


ACCOUNTANT FOR WEST AFRICA. Firm of 
practising accountants require a Chartered, Incor- 
porated or Certified Accountant for senior staff 
appointment. The appointment is suitable for a 
recently qualified man with good practical training, 
but a man of up to 35-40 with the necessary all-round 
experience would be considered. Commencing salary, 
according to experience, would be arranged at inter- 
view but would not be less than £1,200 per annum. 
Eighteen months’ tour, with three months’ leave on 
full salary between tours. Free furnished quarters. 
Provident Fund. £60 outfit allowance. Low Income 
Tax. Apply with full particulars to Box No. 700, 
DORLAND ADVERTISING LtD., 18-20 Regent Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


ACCOUNTANT TO GROUP OF 
COMPANIES 


Incorporated or Chartered Accountant, aged 
between 28 and 32, required at Head Office in 
North-West Wiltshire of large Group of Manu- 
facturing Companies. The post is an important 
and responsible one requiring good knowledge 
and experience of accountancy, taxation, costing 
and secretarial practice. Previous commercial 
experience will be an advantage. 

Applications, stating age, education, quali- 
fications, experience and salary required, should 
be made to Box No. 383, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


APPLICANTS with the necessary experience requir- 
ing BETTER positions as Senior, Semi-senior and 
Junior AUDIT CLERKS should contact us. We have 
a good selection. Other Professional and Commercial 
posts available. Ho_mes Bureau, 10 Queen Street, 
E.C.4, City 1978. 


AUDIT CLERKS, Junior and Semi-Senior, required 
by West End firm of Chartered Accountants. Age 
20-25, British nationals only. Write stating age, 
experience and salary desired to Box No. 387, c/o 
ACCOUNTANCY. 


OURS ALONE ?~ 


YES, FACE IT: 


FOR 5 MINUTES! 


! 

! 

| 

! 

! 

! 

| We must fight the Fire Fiend ALONE 
! before the Fire Brigade gets here. 
' Please send details of NU-SWIFT 
| rapid and reliable Fire Extinguishers— 
BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE! 

! 

1 

| 


Post NOW to Nu-Swift Led. 25 Piccadilly W.1. : 


In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 


AUDIT CLERKS. Many vacancies waiting for Senior, 
Semi-Senior or Junior. Call BootH’s AGeNcy, 80 
Coleman St., Moorgate, E.C.2. 


CANADIAN Chartered Accountants require ex- 
perienced students for their Toronto Office. Good 
prospects for advancement. Selected applicants will 
be interviewed in London. Applications with full 
particulars to Box No. 384, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


CHIEF COST ACCOUNTANT required for large 
Engineering Factory near Stoke-on-Trent. The ap- 
pointment which is of major importance carries great 
responsibility and the man selected will form part of 
the Senior Management Team. 

In addition to the operation of the existing Standard 
Costing and Budgetary Control Systems, he will be 
called upon to report to and advise the Board on all 
matters of Cost Controls. 

Applications are invited from fully qualified 
Accountants, with a minimum of five years’ industrial 
experience in senior executive positions; age range 
preferably 30-40 years. 

This vacancy has already been notified to staff. 
Details stating qualifications, experience and salary 
required, in confidence, to Box No. 386, c/o 
ACCOUNTANCY. 


IMPORTANT manufacturing company in London 
area requires experienced CHARTERED or INCOR- 
PORATED ACCOUNTANT to undertake respons- 
ible analytical work in connection with financial 
aspects of the Company’s activities. The duties 
necessitate efficient and practical co-operation with 
high levels of factory and commercial management 
and require outstanding ability, energy, initiative and 
personality. 

Applicants should have a real interest (which they 
will be expected further to develop) in matters con- 
nected with engineering production. Ability to 
furnish clear and comprehensive reports is essential. 

This position offers excellent prospects to a.com- 
petent and energetic man. Generous pension scheme 
and five-day week. Applicants should furnish par- 
ticulars of qualifications and experience and state 
present position. Box No. 0/2358, Geo. Barser & 
Son Ltp., 23 Furnival Street, London, E.C.4. 


INTERNAL AUDITOR for Group of Food Com- 
panies, London based and covering whole of British 
Isles. Commercial accountancy experience essential. 
Age over 28 years. First class prospects. Superan- 
nuation. Salary not less than £850 a year. Apply in 
script giving essential details education, experience 
to Box No. 388, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


OXFORD Chartered Accountants have vacancies for 
Senior and Semi-Senior Audit Clerks. Sound varied 
practice with scope for increasing responsibility. 
Holiday arrangements respected. Applicants should 
send brief details of their career and state salary 
required to WENN, TOWNSEND & Co., 55 Cornmarket 
Street, Oxford. 


PRICE WATERHOUSE & CO.., have vacancies in 
their London office and in their branch offices at 
Birmingham, Leeds and Manchester, for young 
qualified accountants who wish to acquire a wide and 
varied experience; good starting salary and excellent 
prospects; Opportunities to transfer abroad in due 
course. Write to 3 Frederick's Place, Old Jewry, 
London, E.C.2. 


QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT. aged 30 to 40, 
required as Assistant Chief Accountant by British 
Company owning Sugar Estates in Portuguese East 
Africa. Salary £1,500 to £1,750 according to age and 
experience, free furnished house, free medical assist- 
ance on Estates, Pension scheme, negligible Income 
Tax. Tours of 3 years, return passage paid for man, 
wife and up to two children, fully paid home leave 
after each tour. Write giving full details to Box 
JL/23, c/o 95 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


ROLLS-ROYCE invite applications from Account- 
ants not exceeding 28 years of age with a recognised 
qualification and a period of professional experience 
since qualifying, for posts as JUNIOR ACCOUNT- 
ANTS in the company’s factories at Derby, Crewe 
and Glasgow. Salary will be commensurate with age 
and experience. Applications should be addressed to 
the Chief Accountant, Rotis-Royce Limitep, 
Derby, and envelopes should be marked McD/Btg. 


RECENTLY qualified Accountant required for 
an industrial concern in Nigeria. Apply with full 
particulars of education, experience and salary 
required. Box No. 390, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


THE MILK MARKETING BOARD offers oppor- 
tunities for young men under 30 years of age who have 
qualified as Chartered, Incorporated or Certified 
Accountants. Salary £750-£850 with scope to con- 
tinue a career in the Accounts branches or to progress 
to managerial status in other branches of the Board’s 
work. Particularly favourable opportunities for 
young men who have recently qualified. Applications 
in writing to Establishment Officer, MILK MARKETING 
Boarp, Thames Ditton, Surrey. 


THE PHOENIX TIMBER CO. LTD., New Road, 
Rainham, Essex, require young or elderly man with 
good working knowledge of accounts. Pension 
scheme. Particulars to the Secretary. 


VACANCIES available for qualified Accountants in 
South America, West Indies, Rhodesia, Kenya, Far 
East and the Continent. Call Boorn’s AGEeNcy, 80 
Coleman St., Moorgate, E.C.2. 


WANTED immediately by old-established firm of 
professional accountants in Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, two or three young qualified Chartered or 
Incorporated Accountants of two to three years’ 
experience as senior audit clerks. Commencing salary, 
minimum £100 per mensem, depending on experience, 
with normal local leave conditions and medical aid 
benefits. Assisted air passage. Applications in writing 
to C. V. Best, Bilbao House, 36 New Broad Street, 
London, E.C.2. 


WEST END Chartered Accountants, able to provide 
practical experience in all branches of professional 
work, require semi-senior clerk. Facilities for study, 
current holiday arrangements respected. GORDON 
Heynes & Co., 40 Pali Mall, S.W.1. WHI 2214. 


YOUNG, recently qualified, Accountants required, 
single, prepared to undergo thorough training in 
Company methods and procedures and subsequently 
to serve with Overseas Companies on specific tours of 
duty. Good salary offered to young man of the right 
calibre. Pension scheme. Please apply in writing, 
giving age, full details of education, positions held and 
salaries earned to the Staff Manager, THE MARLEY 
Tite Company Ltp., Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


PRACTICES AND 
PARTNERSHIPS 


RECENTLY QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT offered 
third share in rapidly expanding country practice. 
£709 all in. Can acquire equality in five years. Write 
WALTER H. BRisBOuRNE, A.T.1.1., 6 High Street, 
Wem, Shropshire. 

NORWICH. Incorporated Accountant, London 
Office, has capacity for additional audits and investi- 
gations. Interested in working arrangement with 
practitioner in Norwich. Box No. 391, c/o ACCOUN- 
TANCY. 


HERE'S A YOUNG FELLOW 
WHO 
MIGHT HELP 


OUNG?... well, 
a “Fellow” any- 
way, and young as 
50 years in advertis- 
ing have permitted. 


Lively ideas in 
Pictorial and Verbal 
Design and Cunning 
Plans of one kind and 
another for success- 
ful advertising, con- 
tinue to flow from 


Geoffrey Heighway 
F.1.8.A.C. 


Incorporated Consultant 
FLEet Street 2985 
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Temporary Binders for 
‘ACCOUNTANCY’ 


i Keep the current year's issues 
neatly and securely together. 
Hi Each issue instantaneously in- 
serted or removed. When one 
set is sent away for permanent 
binding, this binder is ready for a 
further twelve months’ scrvice. 


Green binders with the title in gilt lettering are now available. 
| Price 12s 6d each (by post 13s). 
SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 


’ INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS HAL, 
TEMPLE PLAce, VicrorIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2 


E. IRVINE HALLAS, A.C.A. 


7-9 QUEENSGATE, BRADFORD 


INSTITUTE AND SOCIETY EXAMS. 


Expert postal and oral tuition, based on 30 years’ 
experience in preparing candidates for these Exams. 
Painstaking criticism and marking of work and 
prompt return of all papers is guaranteed. Moderate 
Fees. Tuition adapted to meet precise personal needs 
of each candidate. Copies of over 800 signed letters 
received from past students will be sent on request. 


XXi 


NEEDLE STRE 


63 THREAD s and Agencies chrough 


Branche 


Hotels and Restaurants 


Since 1899 Hammersley, Kennedy & Co. have 
specialised in the sale and valuation of hotels 
and catering businesses, to the total exclusion of 
any other branch of estate agency. The partners 
are members of the leading professional bodies. 
aitiiiennemnntenilll 

Offices: 


19 HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
Telephones: MAYfair 6857 and GROsvwenor 4950 
ie die ieee 


APPOINTMENTS 
REQUIRED 


AN INCORPORATED Accountant/Chartered Sec- 
retary is available owing to amalgamation of com- 
panies. He offers his services in a secretarial or 
accounting capacity. (Age 41. Present salary £1,550.) 
Box No. 385, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANT (39) Nov. 
1937 seeks new appointment. Varied professional 
and industrial experience since qualifying includes 
four years as accountant/office manager public 
company (now “‘taken-over’’), having sole con- 
trol financial and cost accounts. Knowledge of 
Standard costing, management accounting tech- 
niques, monthly accounts, budgetary control, 
taxation and mechanised accounts. Special 
knowledge Engineering and Foundry accounting. 
Salary range £1,000—£1,200 p.a. (present). Avail- 
able at short notice. Enquiries in confidence wel- 
comed. Box No. 389, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


AVAIL yourselves of our services in filling your Staff 
Vacancies—COMMERCIAL or PROFESSIONAL. 
Selected Applicants only. HOLMES BuREAU, 10 Queen 
Street, E.C.4. City 1978, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NAME PLATES FOR ACCOUNTANTS, in bronze, 
brass and plastics.—Send wording and size for free 
estimate and layout to ABBEY CRAFTSMEN LtD., 78 
Speabensh Street, London, N.W.1. Tel. EUSton 


NAME PLATES FOR ACCOUNTANTS (in Oxi- 
dised bronze or brass) promptly engraved. Send 
words for full-size layout. Illustrated leaflet sent post 
free.—Matre & Son Ltp., 367 Euston Road, N.W.1. 


OLD ESTABLISHED Building Society with high 
reserves and liquid funds requires additional investe 
ments to keep pace with its growing mortgage depart- 
ment. Applications for a limited number of invest- 
ment agency appointments are invited from pro- 
fessional accountants. Write for particulars to 
Box No. 315, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


WAKEFIELD COLLEGE OF INCOME TAXA- 
TION LIMITED offers SPECIALISED postal 
tuition for those who wish to SPECIALISE in Income 
Taxation. Course for the Associateship Examination 
of the Institute of Taxation. Also non-examination 
courses. Prospectus free from the Principal, Dept. 
A6, 29 Barstow Square, Wakefield. 


ARTICLED CLERKS 


REVISION TESTS by PERT for the Society's 

exams. Model Answers spotlight your errors; Tutorial 

criticism fully explains them. Pre-EXAMINATION 

ee Tests Ltp., 5 Beulah Road, Tunbridge 
ells. 
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